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1(Psalmus. Canticum. Pro-die sabbati.) 


2Bonum est celebrare Dominum, 
et psallere nomini tuo, Altissime: 

3Annuntiare mane misericordiam tuam 
et fidelitatem tuam per noctes 

' 4Psalterio decachordo et lyra, 

cum cantico ad citharam. 

SNam me delectas, Domine, factis tuis, 
de operibus manuum tuarum exsulto. 


1 ct TIE Eade BET 


6Quam magnifica sunt opera tua, Domine, 
quam profundae cogitationes tuae! 
7Vir insipiens non cognoscit, 
et stultus non intellegit haec. 
8Etsi impii floreant ut herba, 
et splendeant omnes male agentes, 
Excidio destinantur sempiterno: 
5tu autem in aeternum excelsus es, Domine. 





10Nam ecce inimici tui, Domine, 
nam ecce inimici tui peribunt: 
dispergentur omnes male agentes. 
11Extulisti sicut cornu bubali cornu meum; 
perfudisti me oleo purissimo. 
12Et oculus meus despexit inimicos meos, 
et de insurgentibus contra me malignis laeta audie- 
runt aures meae. 





13Justus ut palma florebit, 
sicut cedrus Libani crescet. 
14Plantati in domo Domini, 
in atriis Dei nostri florebunt. 
15Fructum ferent etiam in senectute, 
sucosi et vegeti erunt, 
16Ut annuntient, quam rectus sit Dominus, 
Petra mea, neque iniquitatem esse in eo. 
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It is hoped to publish late this year, or early January. 


The demand for this Ist edition has already necessitated 
a reprint. 
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PSALM XCI 
1(A psalm. A song, On the sabbath day.) 


2Sweet it is to praise the Lord, to sing, most high God, 
in honour of thy name; 3to proclaim thy mercy and 
faithfulness at day-break and at the fall of night. 
4Here is a theme for ten-stringed harp and viol, 
for music of voice and zither; 5so delightsome, Lord, 
is all thou doest, so thrills my heart at the sight of al} 
thou hast made. 6How magnificent is thy creation, 
Lord, how unfathomable are thy purposes! 7And 
still, too dull to learn, too slow to grasp his lesson, 8the 
wrong-doer goes on in his busy wickedness. Still he 
thrives, makes a brave show like the grass in spring, 
yet is he doomed to perish eternally, 9whilst thou, 
Lord, art for ever exalted on high. !0Vanished away 
thy enemies, Lord, vanished away, and all their busy 
wickedness scattered to the winds! 

11He gives me strength, that gives strength to the 
wild oxen; refreshes me as with the touch of pure oil. 
12Blessed are these eyes with the sight of my enemies’ 
downfall, these ears with the tidings of insolent 
malice defeated. 13The innocent man will flourish 
as the palm-tree flourishes; he will grow to greatness 
as the cedars grow on Lebanon. 14Planted in the 
temple of the Lord, growing up in the very courts of 
our God’s house, !5the innocent will flourish in a 
green old age, all freshness and vigour still; }6theirs to 
proclaim how just is the Lord our refuge, his dealings 
how clear of wrong. 


v. 11. “‘Refreshes me as with the touch of pure oil”; 
Vg. “even in my grey hairs his mercy is rich towards 
me.” The meaning of the Hebrew text is doubtful. 

v. 15. “All freshness and vigour still”; Vg. “prosper- 
ing still.” 
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The Synchronome Electrical Impulse. Clock was first 
produced in 1895. Since then hundreds of Churches and 
Educational Establishments have been fitted with the 
Synchronome System of timekeeping. 

It is independent of the main supply and one Master 
Clock will control any number of subsidiary dials and 
also a Turret Clock if required. 

The following is a short list of Catholic Establishments 
that have been fitted with the Synchronome System of 
electrical timekeeping : 
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THE PLAIN MAN’S MOTIVES OF 
CREDIBILITY 


I 


T will be remembered that there is a pretty theological 
Rien about the plain man’s motives of credibility. 
Puert et rudes are the classes generally considered, but, while 
pueri are in a minority, there are comparatively few who cannot 
with all courtesy be called rudes in a theological sense. The plain 
man is neither philosopher nor theologian nor yet historian. 
He cannot understand Aristotle or refute Kant; he cannot fol- 
low Aquinas or explode Luther; he is no Petavius and has no 
answer to Harnack. How, then, is he justified in yielding an 
assent of certainty to the doctrines of faith? 

We need not pass all the opinions in review, but can recall 
that the theologians have three main types of answer. Some are 
content to say that the evidence possessed by the plain man, 
although logically inadequate, is nevertheless evidence for somc- 
thing which is true; hence the believer is justified by the fact 
if not by the laws of logic. Others maintain that the grace of 
faith in some way makes up for the deficiencies in the evidence. 
A third class hold to the principle that everyone, however plain, 
must have sufficient evidence in a logical sense before he can 
be justified in yielding assent; they insist that the motives of 
credibility which influence the plain man’s mind are logically 
adequate, even though he has not analysed them and could not 
clearly express them. Usually, however, they are not very 
illuminating about how this can be. 

Yet it seems that this third opinion must be right. That 
what you believe happens to be true, although you have no 
proper ground for believing it, is no justification of your belief; 
if I prophesy, on account of having read it in Old Moore’s 
Almanac, that there will be a revolution in South America dur- 
ing May, and I turn out to be right, my credulity is just as 
reprehensible as if I had turned out to be wrong. Nor can the 

Vol. xxviii 289 x 
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grace of God make up for deficiencies in the evidence. The gift 
of faith raises our assent to the supernatural order, it sets our 
minds in the right direction and enables us to breathe in the 
rarefied atmosphere of revealed truth, it is the first foundation 
for possible mystical illuminations in the sequel; it is all these 
things, but it adds nothing to the natural evidence that God 
exists and has revealed himself through Christ Our Lord. To 
assent to a proposition without sufficient evidence is always and 
everywhere immoral, and divine grace is not given to us in 
order that we may do what is wrong. 

The Catholic Church has, indeed, always insisted that the 
assent to her teaching must be a rational one, from St Peter 
with his exhortation to be ready always to satisfy every one that 
asketh you a reason of that hope which is in_you (I Peter iii, 15) to the 
Vatican Council of 1870 with its statement that there are signs 
of divine revelation which are most certain and accommodated 
to the understanding of all. Hence it is not open to a Catholic 
to eke out any deficiencies of reason with emotions or aspira- 
tions. He must, both for himself and for anyone else to whom he 
would recommend the faith, place religious belief upon an 
assured rational basis. 

The main line of argument as it is presented in fundamental 
theology is, indeed, severely intellectual. The preamble of faith 
consists of propositions of which some are philosophical and 
some historical. Philosophical considerations about the nature 
of man and the existence of God prepare the way for a study of 
the life and work of Christ which shows that God has revealed 
Himself through Christ, and that Christ founded a Church 
with authority to continue His teaching. There can be no doubt 
that this is really the logical order in which the development of 
ideas unfolds itself to the mind of a scholar. But this is precisely 
where the difficulty about the plain man arises. It hardly seems 
plausible to say that his faith is founded upon philosophical and 
historical arguments. If he was brought up as a Catholic, he 
practised his religion, assisted at Mass and received the Sacra- 
ments at a tender age, and it appears that he gave his assent to 
the Catholic faith before he had acquired the knowledge requi- 
site for an appreciation of its rational basis. Yet no one proposes 


1 Vatican Council, sess. iii, ch. 3. 
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to exclude him from the Church until he has completed a 
thorough course in philosophy and Christian origins. 

When, on the other hand, we are dealing with persons 
brought up outside the Church, everyone agrees that the faith 
is intended for the simple as much as for the learned. Should 
we, when instructing the simple, talk metaphysics to them and 
embark upon lengthy discussions of historical documents and 
hypotheses? Of course we do not go to this length; we give 
them as much information as they are able to assimilate, but 
we do not suppose that we can make philosophers, historical 
critics and theologians of them all. With the majority of edu- 
cated people, too, who are nevertheless not learned, a similar 
difficulty occurs, and in some ways it is for them even more 
acute. For they are sufficiently educated to entertain a concep- 
tion of what is required in order to establish a philosophical or 
an historical certainty, and they can hardly bring themselves to 
regard their information and reflection as adequate to this end. 
We can neither tell them that their intellectual endowments 
are equal to those of the scholar, for this would be false, nor 
can we suppose that they should be left without the benefits 
of the faith until they have become scholars. This class of per- 
sons is in these days a growing one. There are not more scholars 
than there used to be, but there are far more moderately edu- 
cated people. They have a respectable stock of general ideas, 
they know something of the great divergences of opinion about 
religion among different races and at different times, but they 
feel themselves inadequately equipped to venture upon a posi- 
tive view for themselves. The extent of their education has 
made them all the less ready to be dogmatic. 

How are we to satisfy such persons, as well as cradle Catho- 
lics who are reflective without being academic and want to 
find out why they believe? We cannot deny that the assent of 
faith must have a rational basis. At the same time we cannot 
shut our eyes to evident psychological facts. We must try to 
show, without overlooking these, both that the ordinary Catho- 
lic has a rational foundation for his belief and that the ordinary 
non-Catholic, if he will consent to look, has sufficient grounds 
for yielding a fully rational assent to the claims of the Catholic 
Church. 
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II 


With the first part of the preamble of faith our problem 
might initially seem to be desperate. Here we are concerned 
with truths which turn out, upon analysis, to belong to the 
sphere of philosophy. They are, in sum, the spiritual nature of 
man, entailing his moral responsibility and survival after death, 
and the existence of God as a personal being distinct from the 
world He creates but benevolently ruling it. Nothing could, at 
first sight, seem more remote from ordinary human mentality 
than the atmosphere and methods of philosophical inquiry. 
But is this really so? No doubt there are many technical philo- 
sophical questions which could mean little or nothing to the 
ordinary man. But does this apply to those genuinely funda- 
mental human problems whose full analysis is undertaken by 
the philosopher? Perhaps we shall find that in these regions, 
after all, there is a striking continuity between philosophical 
thinking and the thinking of the plain man. 

Certainly we can say of free will and moral responsibility 
that they are facts of experience for the plain man as well as 
for the philosopher. If so, it is up to the philosopher to explain 
them if he can, but any attempt to explain them away, how- 
ever subtle, can be dismissed even by the plain man as the 
denial of an evident fact. Mill objects that “‘consciousness tells 
me what I do or feel. But what I am able to do is not a subject 
of consciousness.” Yet we are conscious often enough of a con- 
flict of purposes soliciting the will without commanding its 
decision, so that consent, when it is given, is fully our own. This 
is to be conscious of acting freely and of bearing responsibility 
for the act. The common man might not be able to analyse the 
situation even to this extent, and he would be hard put to it to 
deal with the difficulties which a philosophical theory of free- 
will. encounters, but he has the same datum of consciousness 
as the philosopher and is entitled to rebuke even the most 
imposing theorist who attempts to maintain that it is not there. 

For people who are still alive survival after death evidently 
cannot be a fact of personal experience, but the attitude of 
primitive men towards the dead shows that a belief in sur- 
vival was not the result of philosophical speculation. What is 
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the source of this instinctive human belief in immortality? 
Presumably it is that man, while with his body a part of the 
material world, feels, as his thinking mind develops, that he 
is with his mind or soul a spectator of the material world and, 
therefore, in that respect outside it. This is a deliverance of 
experience which calls for no profound analytic reflection, and 
the inference that human existence is not wholly bound up with 
bodily continuance is not so remote that only a philosopher 
could draw it. While it is true that the unsophisticated man is 
incapable of any clear notion of purely mental or spiritual 
existence and will probably tend to imagine survival in a more 
or less material way, it is also true that belief in immortality 
is deeply rooted in the most ordinary human experience of the 
self. Moreover, the process by which it seems to be acquired is 
essentially the same as that which the philosopher analyses 
and makes precise. Once again there is, on this question, 
an evident continuity between ordinary and philosophical 
thinking. 

With the existence of God, too, there is a spontaneous pro- 
cess of thought which precedes explicit metaphysical argument. 
It is natural to recognize that this world of time and change 
is not self-explanatory but must have its ultimate ground in a 
being whose existence is not conditioned by other things and 
is not subject to growth and decay. Such a being must be more 
real than the things which proceed from it, so that, since 
mind has clearly a higher degree of reality than matter, it must 
be conceived as a supreme mind. As soon as we try to formulate 
such a belief we find ourselves employing an approximation to 
philosophical language, but the first process of thought which 
leads to it can be, and is usually in fact, spontaneous. Other- 
wise there could be no possible explanation of the universality 
of religious instinct, religious belief and religious practice. Al- 
though, as the history of religions shows, it is very easy for man 
left to himself to make mistakes and to fall into crudities of 
conception about such high matters, this cannot rightly be 
allowed to overshadow the consensus gentium about the necessity 
of religion in general. And, when more worthy thoughts of God 
are suggested to even the least philosophically-minded of men, 
they are not like information about a remote and unknown 
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country ; they are more like the map of a route with which he 
has already some practical acquaintance. They provide a clear 
formulation of beliefs to which he has already spontaneously 
reached out. 

In all these matters, then, a distinction between explicit 
and implicit reasoning, such as Newman made, is very much 
to the point. Reasoning is explicit when it is reflected upon, 
analysed, and its logical form critically examined. Such is the 
procedure of the philosopher and the man of science, but the 
value of formal logic need not make us forget that it is a reflec- 
tion upon reasoning rather than the psychological act of rea- 
soning itself, and that all of us, whether logicians or not, are all 
the time thinking spontaneously with more or less clearness 
and more or less accuracy. On concrete questions implicit rea- 
soning usually comes first; that man is fortunate who has the 
time and the ability to reflect upon his spontaneous thinking 
and to convert it into explicit reasoning, but logical reflection 
is the test rather than the source of valid thinking. It appears 
that the average man’s process of thought about those parts 
of the preamble of faith which are scientifically examined by 
the philosopher is essentially the same as that of the philosopher 
himself, and that it is an implicit reasoning which is valid in 


its own right and whose validity can be recognized by the 
analytic thinker. 


III 


When we come to the motives of credibility in the proper 
sense, we find that we are concerned with historical facts about 
the life and work of Christ which show that His claim to a divine 
mission was justified and that His work was to be continued by 
an authoritative Church supported by His abiding presence. 
Since these facts are to be found in the Gospels, a belief in the 
reliability of the historical witness of the Gospels is presupposed. 
This, in effect, involves a conviction of the genuineness of their 
traditional authorship. The historical part of the foundation of 
Catholic belief covers, therefore, a considerable field of inquiry. 

It is evident that conviction about particular historical facts 
corresponds with no such instinctive process of thought as makes 
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acceptable the general truths about God and man with which 
we have so far dealt. History has its own principles and methods 
of investigation, which have to be respected and used by any- 
one who would acquire an independent view of the story of 
mankind. The average man is content with history at second 
hand, with 1066 and all that, but he does not base his deepest 
beliefs upon it. What can be expected of him in the matter of 
New Testament origins? 

Here we are faced with a difficulty, special to our own 
period, that we are living after a century and a half of des- 
tructive criticism of the Gospels, when supposed experts have 
emitted the most divergent and the most negative opinions 
about their origin and value. When the experts are at one 
another’s throats, it seems rather hard to call upon the plain man 
to risk a positive opinion and to found his religious faith upon it. 

The difficulty, though real, need not be exaggerated. Most 
of the destructive criticism was, consciously or unconsciously, 
motivated either by the desire for a new and hitherto unheard- 
of form of Christianity which was to be simply an ethical 
system devoid of theological dogmas and ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. If it is not assumed that these ought to be discarded, the 
evidence for the traditional view of the Gospels is overwhelming, 
and in fact, with a closer and more candid examination of the 
evidence, the higher criticism has tended to return to a position 
within measurable distance of the traditional view. The spec- 
tacle, therefore, of earnest Protestant divines, anxious to keep 
up with the times, toiling painfully after the somewhat sinister 
leaders of the critical movement as they skip lightly from 
hypothesis to hypothesis, and wondering just how much they 
can concede without involving Christianity in utter ruin, would 
be comic if it were not so pathetic. While men’s general pre- 
possessions remain different, unanimity about the historical 
value of the Gospels can scarcely be expected, but it is not too 
difficult for one who takes a reasonable view of what is histori- 
cally possible and likely to arrive at a conviction that the 
traditional Christian judgement about the authorship and 
value of the Gospels is substantially correct. 

It is impossible, however, to say even as much as this with- 
out some knowledge both of historical method and of New 
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Testament criticism. Yet the plain man remains, more or less, 
in a state of blissful ignorance of both these subjects. Even if 
we say, as we might say, that he is capable, with an effort, of 
acquiring sufficient knowledge to arrive at a genuine historical 
conviction, do we have to say that he must acquire this know- 
ledge before being entitled to recite his creed? This would 
certainly not be in accordance with practice, and it would 
indeed be a piece of intolerable pedantry. Nevertheless we 
must still remember not to derogate from the principle that 
Catholic faith must be based on rational conviction. 

When we look at people as they are, another interpretation 
of the facts readily appears. It is clear enough that the plain 
man does not believe in the Church because he believes in the 
Gospels, but he believes in the Gospels because he believes in 
the Church. Nor need we be disconcerted by this when we 
recall that the Vatican Council states that “the Church by 
herself, on account of her wonderful propagation, her eminent 
holiness and her inexhaustible fruitfulness in all that is good, 
her universal unity and unshaken stability, is a great and per- 
manent motive of credibility and an irrefragable witness to her 
divine mission. Whence, as a standard set up unto the nations 


(Isaias x, 12), she both invites to herself those who do not yet 
believe and assures her children that the faith which they pro- 
fess rests upon the firmest of foundations.” If we are to do 
justice to the rational basis of the faith of the plain man, it 
appears to be this line of thought whose logical value we must 
explore. 


IV 


The general argument is, of course, that the Church mani- 
fests, both to those within and to those without, qualities which 
show that she really enjoys the divine origin to which she lays 
claim. The chief of these can be summed up as holiness, since 
holiness means nearness to God, and the Church claims to 
come from God and to bring men to Him. Can we say that the 
experienced holiness of the Church is a logically adequate 
foundation for the plain man’s assent of faith? We need not 


1 Vatican Council, sess. iii, ch. 3. 
> > 
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spend too long on the commonplace objection that it is possible 
to meet Catholics quite frequently without observing any such 
evident holiness as would serve to demonstrate the claims of 
the Church. This fact may be palliated by remarking, first, 
that there is still an observably higher standard of belief and 
practice among Catholics than among others. Secondly, it is 
not to the discredit of the Church that she retains a real hold 
upon the belief and wavering practice of sinners who, if they 
had not been Catholics, would surely have given up all religion 
long ago. Nevertheless these points scarcely go to the root of the 
matter, for it would, to say the least, show a certain absence of 
humour to suggest that the holiness of the Church becomes 
visible by a simple inductive argument from Catholics as they 
are. In any case, the induction available to any given indi- 
vidual would be far too small a sample of the whole to justify 
a general conclusion. 

The form of the argument is not inductive ; it supposes facts 
of experience, but it involves also a conceptual discrimination 
of those facts which is nevertheless not beyond the capacity of 
the plain man. The discrimination is between what exists on 
account of membership of the Church and what exists in spite 
of this. It is easy enough for the Catholic to acknowledge upon 
a slight reflection that what is best in him has been called 
forth by, and must be referred to, the action of Christ’s Church, 
and that it is for his defects that he bears a lonely responsibility. 
Nor is it too difficult for the candid non-Catholic to recognize 
that the Catholic ideal transcends anything which he has 
hitherto entertained; it contains both what he has hitherto 
rightly valued and much that he has so far ignored. The real 
argument is, therefore, based not on a mere counting of heads 
but on a penetration through the concrete facts to the ideal 
which the Catholic Church sets before her children. It is an 
argument from the comprehensiveness of the Church, not in the 
weak sense in which Protestants describe as comprehensiveness 
the inclusion of every kind of negation in what is nominally a 
single religious body, but in the strong sense in which the 
Catholic Church comprehends in unity and harmony all the 
positive values which may be discerned in separate and scat- 
tered form outside her fold. Nowhere else is there the combina- 
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tion and balance of individual spirituality and liturgical wor- 
ship, of mystical aspiration and moral endeavour, of unity in 
essentials and individual intellectual development. It is thus 
that men may perceive that the Church presents an ideal of 
human, and more than human, completeness. 

This line of thought from the holiness of the Church and her 
fruitfulness for all that is good is reinforced by a consideration 
of the superhuman strength of the Church, which has enabled 
her to persist and to expand through nineteen centuries without 
the physical force which is at the command of human govern- 
ments. If men seek to suppress her, as in England in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, she rises again in renewed 
vigour from persecution and martyrdom. Moreover, everyone 
recognizes the uniqueness of the Catholic Church, even if it is 
only by hating her. It would be theoretically possible to draw 
up a scale of types of belief, on which some would approximate 
more closely to, while others would diverge more widely from, 
the fullness of the Catholic faith. But such a scale would be 
scriously misleading, for it is increasingly obvious that the real 
dividing-line in the world is between Catholic and non-Catholic. 
Even those outside the Church who seem closest to her are often 
the most bitterly opposed to her. 

These are sufficiently familiar considerations, but the point 
is that they are facts within the plain man’s range of observa- 
tion and knowledge, and that they enable him with an ordinary 
degree of attention to arrive at a rational conclusion that the 
Catholic Church is from God. It is this, surely, which explains 
the confidence which Catholics even of less than exemplary 
practice, feel in the solidity of their faith. In the same way the 
lack of such a motive of belief explains the tendency to doubt 
which has always been common among Protestants and is 
especially noticeable today. For a Protestant acknowledges no 
comtemporary religious authority and, if he is to reach a genuine 
conviction, must logically become on his own account a phil- 
osopher, an historian and a theologian. If his religious belief 
remains vague and doubtful, this is, while sad, only a logical 
consequence of the position in which he places himself, and is, 
therefore, intellectually more respectable than a fanatical confi- 
dence based upon insufficient evidence. 
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But men are foolish, and sometimes criminal, if they remain 
in such a position, for the observable qualities of the Church 
provide a rational basis of belief which is common to the learned 
and to the simple. The more educated a man is, the more, 
doubtless, he will want to know about the historical foundation 
of the Catholic faith, but the argument from the fact of the 
Church is one which precedes learned investigation and suf- 
fices without it. In the case of an hereditary Catholic it has 
been present to his mind in an inchoate form since he first 
awoke to religious impressions; it has grown with him and 
continues to support his mature faith. In the case of a non- 
Catholic it is usually the motive which first prompts him to 
inquire into the Church and, when its full force is perceived, 
it is enough to make him accept her claims. 

We have not merely to encourage people to be Catholics 
and to practise their religion but to help those who already 
have the faith to seek understanding and those who are without 
it to find a rational motive for embracing it. Exhortation is 
fraudulent if it is not based on a clear presentation of the rele- 
vant truths, but we should be embarrassed if, after proclaiming 
that faith must be a rational assent, we could produce none but 
academic arguments to support it. The arguments, however, 
are by no means only on the academic level ; even the simplest 
can appreciate the divinity of the Church as she appears in his 
experience. From this beginning men can be brought to take 
a more intelligent interest in religion without the uneasy feeling 
that it is all above their heads, and remote from anything which 
can be understood by one who is not a professional scholar. 
Besides, we are all plain men at bottom, even if we become 
philosophers and theologians on top; the faith of the scholar, 
like that of the common man, has as its first foundation a per- 
ception of the divine character to be seen through the concrete 
manifestation of the Church in his experience. Hence it is use- 
ful to enforce this line of thought. The more clearly it is 
brought home to everyone, the more will faith be genuinely a 
reasonable service and the better will non-Catholics understand 
precisely how much and how little they have to weigh before 
acknowledging the claims of the Church of God. 

D. J. B. HAwkIns 





THE CLERGY REVIEW 


SOME NOTES ON THE 
CONVERSION OF THE WELSH PEOPLE 


Y intention in these pages is to set out certain facts and to 
Mhaavance certain opinions some of which are fairly obvious, 
some of which are generally known or agreed upon, so as 
to put'in order the method of dealing with the conversion of 
the Welsh people to the Faith of the Catholic Church. 


I. THE PEOPLE IN THE CASE 

The Welsh are a nation mainly composed of diverse races 
ranging from the Silurian of Mediterranean or Iberian origin 
to a fair-haired ‘‘Belgic” Celt. Other stocks have lived for so 
long in the land that they have been absorbed into the nation: 


(a) The Normans, 

(6) the Anglo-Welsh squirearchy, 
(c) the Norse Danes and Flemings, 
( 


d) a few Huguenots. 


During the rise of industrialism and international commerce 
of the modern sort little towns like Cardiff, which in 1860 had 
but half the population of Swansea (18,000 to 36,000), became 
great ports and into them and the industrial regions flowed 
others : 


(a2) The English and the Cornish, 
(b) the Irish, 

(c) the Scots, 

(d) the Europeans, 

(e) the Asiatics and Africans, 


(f) the Jews. 


These have hardly become absorbed, apart from intermarriage 
between the indigenous inhabitants and some of them, notably 
the Cornish, so akin to the Welsh, and English from the border, 
e.g. the Forest of Dean. 
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II. THe WetsH Once CATHOLIC 

That the Welsh were once Catholic is now generally known, 
although in conversation with my Welsh friends I have often 
considerable difficulty in illuminating their minds with the fact. 
That they lapsed somewhat later than the English is less 
known. Dates are hard to come by, but it appears roughly 
true to say that the Welsh were some thirty years later than the 
English in becoming: Protestant and that they never cared for 
what they regarded as Saxon imposition. 

The Welsh in the Middle Ages had a superb devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, and as late as the fifteenth century Dafydd 
Ddu of Hiraddug produced a metrical version of the Little 
Office and of several Psalms. At a great eisteddfod held in 
Mid-Rhondda upon Pen Rhys, which is dedicated to Mary, 
Gwilym the Fat recited his great poem to Her, the Fair Virgin 
of Pen Rhys. St David, patron of Wales, was especially con- 
cerned in maintaining the Roman supremacy and a number 
of saints decorated Welsh and Catholic history before Wales 
produced her martyrs, one as late as the reign of Charles IT. 

When the penal laws came into force, Douai and Rheims 
held many Welsh priests whose plans for the reconversion of 
Wales and England were so naive and straightforward that they 
might have succeeded. 

It is possible that the Catholic mood has died hardly in 
Wales. Mr Lloyd George (no one easily thinks of him as a 
peer) said that the Welsh were still Catholic at heart. Just 
what he meant I have no means of knowing ; but he may have 
meant they retained a Catholic habit or disposition. It is a 
statement so often made about nice people that it probably 
needs severe qualification. If you find a human disposition in a 
man to resist a Manichean-like attack on ordinary human 
habits, you have not found a natural Catholic soul even if you 
have found a natural soul. The practice of whitewashing grave- 
stones at Easter, which I stated upon a time to be a remnant of 
popery, may well be pre-Christian. That Shakespeare referred 
to it in Cymbeline has a passing interest ; but customs such as 
that, or the determination of the Rhondda housewife always 
to keep a kettle boiling, which she defends on utilitarian 
grounds, are bits of paganism. 
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III. Tue Errects OF THE REFORMATION IN WALEs 

Although Wales had her monasteries, these were mainly 
of such orders as by their rule chose less fertile and more deso- 
late lands than most of those in England. The spoliation then 
did not have quite the social impact it had in England, and it 
is not without point that the great foundations were close to 
the border which had long been culturally influenced by the 
English. 

It has always seemed somewhat unfortunate that Wales did 
not achieve national unity until a little before the Reformation. 
Owen Glendower is a contemporary of the Lollards. 

_ The demand for religious books and devotions in the ver- 
nacular becomes confused—rather more in our minds than in 
theirs—with a demand for Protestant reform. As it happened, 
the first Bible in Welsh was published in 1588 and the demand 
is not upon Catholics but upon the Anglicans. The story of 
Penry, who ranks as a Congregational “‘martyr’’, testifies to 
this. So does the admission of Sir Thomas Phillips, himself an 
Anglican : ‘“‘For several generations no native of Wales has been 
appointed to a Welsh bishopric and but rarely to an office of 
power and authority.”’ Had the Welsh been an English-speaking 
people this would have mattered little; but they were Welsh 
monoglots except in Pembroke, Gower and the Eastern 
Marches. This question of language is very important, as I hope 
to show. At this point all that is necessary to add is that Wales 
sunk into semi-paganism during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, though there were lights in the darkness. 

There was Edmund Prys, Anglican archdeacon of Merioneth, 
who wrote a Welsh Psalter which was published in 1621. There 
was the celebrated John Elias, who preached in a manner that 
foreshadows the Methodists. There was David Jones of Cayo, 
who translated Isaac Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. One of his 
own reminds me of one of our Catholic hymns to the Sacred 
Heart : 


Men of the world are asking, 
Much wondering at me, 

When I, my Lord, am praising, 
“What can this folly be?” 
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I am released from bondage, 

And though the mockers throng, 
The precious blood of Jesus 

Shall always be my song. 


There was also the sudden and shortlived “revival” through 
the preaching of George Fox and other Quakers. Today, when 
Quakerism has so few adherents in Wales and is regarded as 
a somewhat alien thing, introduced by English philanthropists 
into the distressed areas about 1926 and onwards, it ought to 
be known that in the late seventeenth century it had somewhat 
the effect of the Methodist movement of the next century. 


IV. METHODISM AND PROTESTANT DISSENT 

Besides the Anglican establishment there were old dissenting 
communities, notably the Baptists, the Brownists (Independents 
or Congregationalists) and the Presbyterians. Presbyterianism, 
often disregarded by us as a powerful force in England even 
in the early eighteenth century, disappeared into Unitarianism 
towards the end of that century.! But all these communities 
suffered by the middle of the eighteenth century from stupor 
and sloth. And it fell to that Anglican High Churchman, John 
Wesley, to rescue Wales and England. 

In this work he was aided by Whitfield and in Wales by 
men such as Howell Harris and Daniel Rowland, who mixed 
with the Methodist fervour the unmethodist doctrines of Cal- 
vinism to produce a sect which is more straitened than any 
other sect in Wales by the limits of the Welsh nation. 

If you traverse my valley you will find English and Welsh 
Baptists, English and Welsh Independents, English and Welsh 
Methodists as well as groups which are English in an indifferent 
way. To speak thus of English chapels is merely to say that in 
them English rather than Welsh is spoken, though the congre- 
gation may be predominantly Welsh. But Calvinistic Method- 
ism, the hard core of Welsh Protestant dissent, is undivided. 
In its determination to be supremely Welsh it lies at the thither 
side of the Faith, even if it does have mission fields in north- 
east India. For if Catholicism is exclusive by way of dogma, 


1 The Presbyterian Church of Wales has other origins. 
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Calvinistic Methodism is exclusive by way of language. I go 
as far as to say that it is not quite so hidebound as to demand 
that its members shall be Welsh, for I once knew a Cornish 
deacon of a M.C. chapel. 

But if this is so for the M.C.s it is so also for all chapels 
in which the service is in Welsh. They are strongholds. Of what? 
Of what Christian doctrines they possess? Not that, but strong- 
holds of Welsh culture and the way Christian devotion may be 
perpetuated by the Welsh people. 

The stronghold is vis-a-vis the English intrusion. That 
presents us with a problem. For the grim hold the Welsh-speak- 
ing Welshman keeps upon his language has no reference at all 
to the liturgical use of Latin—at least not directly. At the same 
time there are nuances in Welsh, as of course there are in most 
languages, but it is claimed with some plausibility that there 
are more in Welsh than in other tongues, and I heard it urged 
by a Welsh minister that the more pliable Greek would not 
come amiss to a people who, so I gathered, once came under 
Greek influence. Certainly the iron tongue of the Western Rite 
is a strange vessel in which to contain the Welsh subtlety. 

Methodism was of course an Anglican movement. Yet at 


the time of its rise a devout Catholic would truly have been 
described as a Methodist, and the description should remind 
us that Wesley was a worthy who owed very much to St Francis 
of Sales and a Kempis. The declension of Methodism to 
Protestant dissent should not blind us to the Catholic elements 
in Wesley’s teaching and works or to the Catholic pieties which 
were brought back to Wales. 


V. THe WELSH CHARACTER, CULTURE AND POLITICAL 

HisToRY 

I have delayed any mention of the Welsh character because 
it has very much less to do with the Welsh stocks than with 
those natural and imposed environments which have modified 
an earlier culture, and because of the century-old political and 
social struggles brought by industrial capitalism. 

That there is nothing in the racial make-up which makes it 
necessarily difficult to present the Welsh people with the 
Catholic Truth may be shown by exhibiting their sister nation, 


ae in tt ee oe Oe cell CU lhUe: ie 6 oh. 
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the Bretons, who linguistically and racially are akin and who 
have long sustained the Faith under great stress, e.g. the French 
Revolution. 

There is no one Welsh character; there is no one Welsh 
breed. To suppose it is part of the myth which aliens, mainly 
the English, have so sedulously revelled in. Just as there is an 
Iberian or Silurian type (e.g. the late W. H. Davies, the poet), 
so there is an idealistic, fanciful kind of Welshman. Just as 
there is a very strong Brythonic Celt (like the late Lloyd George), 
so there is a dour mountaineer who in his travels bears the 
reputation of being an astute business man. Just as there are 
other stocks, so there are other kinds of Welshman. And I must 
not be supposed to mean that the Silurian is of one sort and the 
Celtic of another and the Flemish Pembroke “‘pig”’ of another. 
Except in markedly isolated regions as the Merionethshire 
hinterland, the various stocks have interbred, while proximity 
to the sea and agrarian or industrial vocations make other 
modifications. 

The Welsh are a seafaring nation like the Cornish and the 
Bretons. In the central regions are few towns of any size. 
Around the several coasts are many ports. The only inland 
area of much importance tends towards England, and even that 
tends either towards Liverpool or the Severn Basin and the old 
port of Gloucester. 

In this connexion it is by no means out of place to recall 
the names of two Welsh hymn-writers who were Elizabethan 
sea-dogs, and who composed their lines upon the Spanish main. 
Captain Middleton no doubt found the warlike tones of the 
Hebrew Psalms echoing in his heart as he pursued those whom 
his theology told him were enemies of the Lord. He was one 
of the captains of Admiral Howard’s force which went out 
against the Armada. But another Welsh sea-dog, Edward 
Kyffin, who made yet another translation of the Psalms, would 
urge that “Englishmen and Welshmen are not only zealous to 
rob and kill these Spaniards but also have an anxious desire 
to save their souls, for have we not printed a large number 
of religious books in Spanish and distributed them very dili- 
gently—when not otherwise engaged ?”’. 

This fact may have had very much more to do with the 

Vol. xxviii Y 
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Welsh antipathy to Catholicism than has even been realized. 
Indeed, I have not seen it stated. It is stated for the sea-dogs 
of Cornwall and Devon. But in spite of Morgan, the grand 
pirate and Welshman, Wales as a nation of sailors has been 
forgotten, even though in this last war it provided such a high 
proportion of men for the Navy. 

In the inland regions Wales was once a nation of small 
farmers. Except when the squirearchy was dominant, Wales 
has still a much higher proportion of peasant proprietors than 
has England. One would imagine that this distributist tone 
was a matter on which to seize, so well fitted to Catholic living 
is it. Perhaps the somewhat distributist element in political 
Welsh Nationalism is the answer. In agrarian areas Liberalism 
of a radical caste is still very powerful. It is hard sometimes 
to realize that Wales, apart from Pembroke, which is often 
an exception, was staunchly royalist in the Civil War. The 
Rebecca riots of the early nineteenth century were bucolically 
radical and one can imagine that Tory-radical Cobbett cheering 
the rioters on. 

It was in south-east Wales that a very different spirit 
arose. Here Chartism? became confused with the teachings of 
the first Communists and led to serious rioting in Newport. 
The socialist or communist or, better still, syndicalist elements 
in that Welsh Chartism survived and grew apace during the 
industrialization of South Wales and the opening of the coal 
pits. 

These developments came rather later to Wales than to 
England. And the first phase was not complete till about 1870. 
Their effect upon the Welsh character was to subdue it to the 
materialistic ethic of liberal nineteenth-century England. The 
democratic character of Methodism and Protestant Dissent 
made it possible for the early radical and socialist movements 
to develop with a characteristic Christian flavour largely un- 
known in other lands. 

Now if the Welsh have one special characteristic it is their 

apacity for supposing the imaginary to be real. With them 


1 Someone has just suggested that Potato Jones was a worthy successor to 
Middleton Kyffin and Morgan. 


2 Which I always regard as radical in a special Tory sense. 
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words mean so much more than they mean to others, especially 
to the English, and the Welsh have a somewhat deserved repu- 
tation for being an impractical people, by which I mean they 
have not been much of a success. They retained that curious 
Celtic enthusiasm over being a conquered people and upon them 
there fell the awful evils of industrial capitalism from which 
they heroically agonized to be delivered. 

Their first solution was the pietist one. To dichotomize 
their life and to bear affliction in the temporal order in a sense 
no Catholic would understand was the way pietism proposed 
to solve the evil. It went hand in hand with “the revivals”. 
It brought into high relief that other dichotomy, the spiritual 
and the secular, and it so distorted and twisted it as to make 
fiddling, dancing and drinking essentially evil and to make it 
even now difficult to show a Welshman of any sort that there 
is nothing inconsistent in going to Mass and having a pint or 
two. 

This world-fleeing solution, which seems so natural a corol- 
lary to the Protestantism of an older generation, failed. In its 
place came the Labour Party suddenly and with the sound of 
prophetic thunder, the great “‘Mabon” leading the way. 
Socialism then was syndicalist in tone. The Taff Vale Case is 
symptomatic of that, but even more so was the battle which 
euphemistically is known as the Tonypandy Riots of 1911-12. 
These and that great syndicalist tract, ‘““The Miners’ Next 
Step”, were evidences that not Marx so much but Sorel and 
Bakunin were the spiritual fathers of Gwentian unrest. After 
1918 syndicalism faded, its place being taken by Marxism, of 
which there is plenty outside the Stalinist party which is so 
powerful in the mining areas, and which has incorporated the 
syndicalist doctrines of violence and direct action in the full 
Marxist summa. 

At the same time the chapel-going habits of the Labour- 


Communist areas are on the decline. Exotic influences have 
percolated because of : 


(a) The exodus of young men and women and bread- 
winners after 1926 and their revisitations ; 
(b) the cinema, 
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(c) easy transport, 
(d) standardized cosmopolitan “‘culture”’. 


Nevertheless there are forces designed to maintain the Welsh 
integrity such as: 


(a) The Chapel and the revivified Church of England in 
Wales ; 


(b) the Eisteddfod, which is hierarchic in form; 
(c) such organizations as the Urdd Gobaith Cymru; 


(d) the Welsh Nationalist Movement, which is rather 
more extensive than the Welsh Nationalist Party 
(Plaid Genedlaethol Cymru). 


Since the Anglican Church in Wales was disestablished it 
has enjoyed a mild but steady progress. It has tended to become 
“Anglo-Catholic” (or should I say Celtic-Catholic?) in places 
and cherishes a devotion to St David as the promoter of a more 
or less autonomous Celtic Church. It has a strange popularity 


in unlikely places and is certainly as Welsh as most Protestant 
sects in Wales—except of course the M.C.s. With the chapel, 
which still enjoys favour as a means of maintaining cultural 
activities—singing and drama especially—it is much stronger 
than we who see so few coming out of the doors would believe. 
As with so many other Protestant groups elsewhere, it is the 
Evening Service which is well attended. 

(b), (c) and (d) are really one. In the broadest sense Welsh 
Nationalism is more potent than the party which defends it. 
Most Welshmen in some sense are Welsh Nationalists unless 
they are strict Marxists or Conservatives of a certain dull sort. 
In-Caernarvon and Merioneth alone is there a substantial 
political nationalism, though in the 1945 election in Rhondda 
East a Welsh Nationalist secured 3,000 votes against a Socialist 
and a Communist. 

On the whole political Welsh Nationalism seems linked with 
the chapel. It is ironic that the great leaders of Irish Nationalism 
were Protestants, e.g. Wolfe True, Grattan and Parnell, and 
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that the most notable Welsh Nationalist is a convert to the 
Faith, [Perhaps Mr Lewis’s conversion may have to do with 
his party’s unpopularity. | 


VI. THe Catuortic CuurcH IN WALES AFTER THE 

REFORMATION 

Catholicism disappeared in the seventeenth century in 
Wales except in the south-east, in the Marches and in remote 
and isolated spots. A few great families retained it and the 
names of Vaughan, Metcalfe and Mostyn are Catholic enough. 
Those Welsh “Bishop Challoner” Catholics must never be 
forgotten, for they provide that link with the Catholic past of 
Wales which is so essential an element in the means of bringing 
the Faith to the children of that past. 

The influx of the Irish with other Catholic foreigners in 
the middle of the nineteenth century began the rebirth of the 
Catholic Church in Wales, which is of course by no means the 
same thing as the rebirth of the Faith among the Welsh. Un- 
happily the Irish did not mix with the Welsh, and there have 
been Welsh-Irish riots. 

The Irish and the Italians have settled in all the Welsh 
mining valleys and in South Wales generally. In this way they 
have brought the Church well into Wales. In the countryside, 
especially in north Wales, Catholics are few, except upon the 
Holyhead road and among the slate quarries and in places 
where Irish casual labourers have brought local ministrations. 
I deliberately except from this the incursion of Lancashire 
Catholics into the north-east, especially during holidays, the 
pilgrims to Holy Well and the Franciscan friary at Pant Asaph, 
the few old Catholic families and a handful of converts. 

The fact is that the conversion of Wales is nearly as difficult 
as the conversion of Islam. 

This is realized by the hierarchy, not only in Wales but in 
Liverpool, where with the permission of the Archbishop the 
Voice of the Friends of Wales acts to help in the conversion of the 
Welsh people. The Carmelites seem to have a finger in this pie, 
and the Welsh branch of the Catholic Truth Society sells some 
Welsh books which include a small prayer book in Welsh, 
translation of Catholic hymns and the Epistles and Gospels for 
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Sundays and great feasts. A very fine work was accomplished 
in spite of rain at the international eisteddfod at Llangollen 
this year by holding services in Valle Crucis ee in which 
the sermons were preached in Welsh. 

Nevertheless Catholicism hardly touches the Welsh people. 
Some of the reasons are clear. 

(2). The Welsh genius for singing in harmony is so ancient 
that Gildas noticed it and so profound a part of Welsh religious 
devotion that it is about time Catholics noticed it. This kind of 
singing and the kind of music that is especially Welsh and 
based on the limitation and capacities of the harp have been 
fully exploited by Protestantism, while plain chant or other 
musical means favoured by Catholics does not speak to the 
Welshman’s condition. 

(2). The Welsh sermon differs profoundly from the English. 
It may be a lyrical form ; it certainly bears no resemblance to 
the usual exhortation from a Catholic pulpit. It is not didactic 
(though by accident it may be), nor exhortative (though it may 
be again by accident). It is not in fact a sermon at all, It is an 
action in words, a dramatic tour de force with a rhythm and 
periodicity quite of its own, and if it is governed by any mys- 
terious prosody I leave a Welshman like Professor Saunders 
Lewis to discover it. 


I will quote my own description in a little book I put to- 
gether in 1938: 


There is a planned ascent from the first hymn to the begin- 
ning of the sermon, when the quiet, sometimes hesitating words 
of the preacher come perhaps as a surprise to the Englishman 
who imagines he is to bear a verbal onslaught from the start. 
The tone is pitched low but as the outlines of the subject begin 
to be filled in the voice of the speaker rises. Then again it falls 
and rises again. Perhaps it will become intensely solemn and 
even sepulchral and then again it will resound clangorously or 
issue forth in the shrill and startling alarm. All the variations 
of the human voice are used, from the tremulous accents of an 
exquisite tenderness to the earnest tones of remonstrance and a 
thunderous denunciation. The whole proceeds in its journey to 


the hwyl, which is the periodic close of an essay in a classical and 
yet living form. 
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It should go without saying that some knowledge of Welsh 
is necessary to every priest and lay apostle in Wales; and that 
some preachers should at least try to understand what Welsh 
chapel-goers like so much in a Welsh sermon. It would be 
fallacious and rather superficial to dismiss the thing as over- 
emotional sentimental stuff. I have described it as a classical 
form. And I wrote that carefully. And I do not deny that it 
' has an emotional effect which Welsh revivalists have reckoned 
on when they have laboured to change men’s wills towards 
God. 

(i). The preponderating influence of a chapel, non- 
liturgical service has had the result of creating at least a 
preference—of habit—for that kind of service. 

Now that the liturgical movement has gone so far, it is time 
that some attention was paid to the Welshman’s non-liturgical 
habit. My own opinion is that he is much further away from the 
liturgical spirit than is the Englishman. His religion is largely the 
fruit of Methodist spontaneity, with all that that means. He is 
by nature quick and he regards the sudden flash of rhetoric in 
an extempore prayer (and the Welsh prayer meeting is also a 
Welsh drama meeting) or a sermon as evidence of the Divine 
guidance. This extemporization finds its place in bardic con- 
tests, e.g. in penillion singing, and it is bound up intimately 
with abiding things in Welsh culture. To excise it would be to 
amputate something from the Welshman. 

The solution, I think, lies in the dramatic sense of most 
Welshmen. The liturgy must be put over in terms of drama. 
Then I can conceive of its being appreciated and loved. 

As for the Episcopalians, they already have the liturgical 
habit. 

(w). The Catholic Church in Wales is regarded as exotic. 
This is the most powerful obstacle. The problem is two-sided. 
The Welshman when brought face to face with the Church 
cannot see that it has to do with him. Catholics are Irish and 
Italians or other foreigners. As that is so the Welshman feels 
he has no reason for being a Catholic. He may or he may not 
have other and perhaps conventional “‘reasons’””—old-fashioned 
Protestant notions, dislike of General Franco, anti-clerical 
phobias (my own trouble for years), but this is the chief. 
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On our side is our lack of concern over the matter. True, at 
Benediction we recite the Prayer for Wales. But this to my 
certain knowledge is as harmless-sounding a prayer as a Welsh- 
man could imagine. I have read it in Welsh to my relations, 
who tell me it is a charming prayer. They do not see it is a 
prayer that Welshmen shall be Catholics. 

“Have mercy on thy people who dwell in Wales” referred 
obviously to the Irish-Italians who had come to live there. 

“Give unto them the precious gift of faith’ was interpreted 
by Evangelicals to mean that fiduciary faith which means so 
much to the revivalist. Even the rest did not appear to any of 
them to refer to the Welsh people. Of course a closer and more 
careful reading of the prayer convinced them. But it is not 
apparent, certainly not to Welsh people who already regard 
themselves as Christians and who, less Christianly, look down 
upon the Irish. 

But the Catholic laity—and this can hardly concern the 
clergy whose job is pastoral rather than piscatorial—form an 
enclave and do not become absorbed into the Welsh nation. 
A mixed marriage will absorb a Catholic, but it is clear that 
that way is undesirable. 

It is possible that a false humility so paralyses a Catholic 
that, believing he is not worthy to teach the Faith, he remains 
silent. But this is part of the foolishness of preaching. 

(v). The arrival of Marxian socialism plus a positivist, 
secularist, mammonish spirit has corrupted what good there 
remained in Welsh Protestantism. This is part of a world-wide 
problem, though Wales is in deadly danger from the anti- 
christian spirit. To combat it something like the work of the 
Y.C.W. is needed in Wales. 

Here the Church can act as no Protestant denomination 
can, for there is no Baptist, nor Calvinistic Methodist, nor Con- 
gregational answer to the devil and his works. There is a 
Catholic one. And if Wales is now in peril of seduction by this 
sham universalism of antichrist, then Catholics in Wales have 
a great duty to exhibit that true universalism which our Lord 
has commanded us to teach, each in the measure of his faculty 
and authority, to all nations, 


H. J. Epwarps 
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THE LITURGICAL CULTUS OF BRITISH 
SAINTS ABROAD 


HE Martyrologium Romanum (Ed. 1 post typicam, Rome, 

1922) records commemorations of 58 English or Welsh 
saints or groups of saints. This number excludes Popes SS. 
Gregory the Great and Eleutherius, St Germanus of Auxerre and 
St Lupus of Troyes, for, although the Martyrology mentions 
their connexion with Britain, they can hardly be accredited to 
this country ; and includes St Edward the Confessor only once, 
though alone of British saints he has a double mention, both 
his dies natalis (5 January) and Translatio (13 October) being 
entered. 

With five exceptions, each of these 58 saints has a place at the 
present day in at least one English or Welsh diocesan Kalendar. 
These five are St Richard “the King”’, whose feast is kept at 
Eichstatt and Lucca on 7 February; St Augulus, Bishop of 
“‘Augusta’’, whose eulogy appears on the same date, 7 February, 
but of whom nothing is known, and who has no liturgical cultus 
anywhere; St Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, now unfortu- 
nately feastless, though before the Reformation he was liturgi- 
cally commemorated at Winchester on 1 August and (Trans- 
lation) 7 September, and whose name appears in the Sarum 
Litaniae Sanctorum for Thursdays in Lent; SS. Socrates and 
Stephen (17 September), credited to this country as the result 
of a misreading of ‘“‘Abretania”, a district of Mysia in Asia, 
by the copyists of Jerome’s Martyrology; and St Machutus or 
Maclovius (Malo), whose name is still rather surprisingly 
retained in the Kalendar of the Anglican Prayer Book on 
15 November, and who still has a place in the propria of La 
Rochelle and the three Breton dioceses of Rennes, Vannes, and 
Saint-Brieuc. 

Of the seven saints whom the Martyrology attributes to 
Scotia, or “apud Scotos”, SS. Columba, Ninian, Margaret, and 
Egbert retain a place in contemporary Scottish (and some 
English) Kalendars; SS. Rumold and Donatus in that of 
Ireland; and the seventh, St Wiro—who was no Scot, but 
probably Irish or even English—still has a feast on 11 May in 
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the two Dutch dioceses of Roermond and Herzogenbosch. 
Ireland, with twelve names in the Martyrology, apart from 
SS. Rumold and Donatus, already mentioned, and St Colum- 
ban, whose eulogium makes no mention of his Irish provenance, 
today keeps feasts in honour of ten of them: SS. Patrick, Brigid, 
Fintan, Celsus, Dympna, Brendan, Kieran, Canice, Malachy, 
and Laurence O’ Toole; of the two who remain, St Deicola, the 
companion of St Columban, has a feast at Bobbio and Besangon 
on 19 January, while St Ethbin the Abbot (19 October) has no 
liturgical commemoration. 

The Universal Kalendar is hardly generous to the saints of 
these islands. Omitting St Ursula and her companions, whose 
claim to British nationality is very doubtful, only six feasts 
record saints specially connected with this country: SS. Anselm 
and Augustine may be abstracted from these as not of English 
birth, leaving only SS. Bede, Edward the Confessor, Thomas of 
Canterbury, and Boniface to represent us; and it is as Apostle 
of Germany rather than as an Englishman by origin that the 
last of these holds his place. Wales is unrecorded ; Scotland has 
only St Margaret; and the sole representative of the Island of 
Saints, St Patrick, was not a native Irishman. 

Of the present-day Kalendars of the Religious Orders, that 
of the Lateran Canons Regular contains by far the largest 
number of British saints, for it includes the feasts of SS. Gilbert 
of Sempringham, Brigid, Frigidian, Columba, Rumold, Mar- 
cellinus or Marchelm, Thomas of Hereford, John of Bridlington, 
Malachy, Laurence O’Toole and Hugh of Lincoln, in addition, 
of course, to those found in the Universal Kalendar. The 
Benedictines have St Columban (only a “‘memoria’”’); the 
Carthusians St Stephen Harding and Blessed Boniface of 
Savoy (15 July) ; the Carmelites St Simon Stock, and the Calced 
branch of the Order a commemoration of St Edmund the 
Martyr; the Cistercians SS. Stephen Harding, Edmund Rich, 
Columban, and Malachy; and the Mercedarians the martyr of 
Algeria, St Serapion. These seem the only Orders to keep 
feasts of British saints who are not in the Universal Kalendar, 
apart from the English Martyrs, of whom BB. Robert South- 
well and his companions (21 February), B. John Ogilvie 
(10 March) and BB. Edmund Campion and his fellows 
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(1 December) are commemorated by the Society of Jesus ; BB. 
John Forest and his companions on 22 May by the Franciscan 
Friars Minor (though not by the Conventuals, nor outside the 
English province by the Capuchins); Blessed John Stone 
(12 May) by the Augustinians; St Thomas More (30 July) by 
the Third Order Regular of St Francis ; BB. John Houghton and 
his companions (4 May) by the Carthusians, Blessed John 
Felton (11 August) and Blessed Thomas Felton (1 September) 
—the latter with a separate commemoratio of the companion of 
his passion, Blessed James Claxton—by the Minims. The 
Benedictine general Kalendar commemorates none of the 
Order’s English Martyrs, though the feasts of 4 May, 9 July, and 
1 December are celebrated by the English Congregation, and 
individual martyrs are feasted on special days by the Abbeys 
which succeed those with which they were associated. 

Let us now see how our British saints fare abroad. No 
account will here be taken of the natural spread of their cultus 
into the countries of the British Commonwealth or the United 
States, but only of their liturgical commemorations in countries 
not of English speech. It will be convenient to deal first with 
those who retain a place in one or more of the British or Irish 
liturgical Kalendars, and afterwards to consider separately 
those who no longer have, or have never had, liturgical honours 
in these islands. Though the details here given may not be 
exhaustive, they are believed to be reasonably complete. 


(a) Saints who still enjoy liturgical status in one or more Dioceses of 
England and Wales. 


St Boniface: 5 June, Mainz, Utrecht, Haarlem, di‘; throughout 
Germany, d2; 9 July, Fulda (Translation). 


St Brigid: 1 February, Cologne; 3 February, Pinerolo (minor 
patron). 


St Cadoc: 21 September, Vannes. 

St Edmund Rich: 16 November, Meaux, Sens. 
St Edmund the Martyr: 20 November, Toulouse. 
St Egbert: 24 April, Utrecht; 14 May, Haarlem. 
St Fursey: 16 January, Amiens, Meaux. 

St Hugh of Lincoln: 16 November, Grenoble. 


1 d1, double of the first class; d2, double of the second class. 
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St Illtyd: 6 November, Quimper; 7 November, St Brieuc. 

St Lucius the King: 3 December, Chur (d1, principal patron). 

St Maglorius: 24 October, Quimper, Rennes, St Brieuc. 

St Osmund: 4 December, Séez. 

St Oswald: 5 August, Meissen, Treves. 

St Sampson: 28 July, Evreux, Paris, Quimper, Rennes, St Brieuc, 
Vannes. 

St Simon Stock: 17 July, Bordeaux. 

St Stephen Harding: 17 April, Dijon. 

St Swithun: 3 July, Evreux. 

St Walburga: 25 February, Arras, Bamberg, Eichstatt, Ghent, 
Mechlin, Munich; 1 May, Cologne, Eichstatt (“‘Canonisatio’’), 
Fulda, Mainz; 11 May, Bruges, Haarlem. 

St Wilfrid: 12 October, Haarlem, Lyons, Utrecht. 

St Willibald: 7 July, Eichstatt (di, patron), Bamberg, Fulda, 
Haarlem, Mainz, Munich. 

St Willibrord: 7 November, throughout the Netherlands (d1, prin- 
cipal patron), Bruges, Cologne, Ghent, Lille, Luxembourg, 
Mechlin, Munster, Treves. 

Blessed Edmund Campion: 1 December, Prag, Brno. 

Blessed William Tilly and companions: 1 December, Rheims. 


(b) Saints who still enjoy liturgical status in Ireland. 


St Brendan: 16 May, Coutances, Orvieto. 

St Brigid: see (a) above. 

St Catald: 10 May, Taranto (d1, principal patron) ; Cariati (d2). 

St Columban: 21 November, Brugnato (di, principal patron), 
Nancy, Nevers, Rottenburg; 23 November, Bobbio (d1, prin- 
cipal patron) ; 27 November, Besancon, Chur, Saluzzo, St Gall, 
Tortona; 28 November, Meaux; 1 September, Bobbio (Trans- 
lation). 

St Fiacre: 30 August, Meaux, Nancy. 

St Frigidian: 18 November, Lucca (da). 

St Fursey: see (a) above. 

St Kilian (with companions) : 8 July, Wurzburg (principal patron, 
di), Bamberg, Freiburg, Fulda, Mainz, Munich, Paderborn, 
Rottenburg. 

St Laurence O’Toole: 14 November, Rouen. 

St Lebwin (Livinus): 12 November, Ghent (di in city, principal 
patron), Arras, Bruges, Haarlem, Mechlin, Tournai. 

St Malachy: 3 November, Troyes. 
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St Rumold: 1 July, Mechlin (d1, principal patron) ; 3 July, Herzo- 
genbosch ; 4 July, Mechlin (Relics). 

St Rupert: 27 March, Lavant, Linz, Munich, Passau, Ratisbon, 
St Polten, Salzburg (Depositio), Seckau; 24 September, 
Salzburg (d1, as principal patron, Translation), Gurk. 

St Vergil: 27 November, Salzburg (dt, principal patron), Gurk, 
Linz, St Polten, Seckau. 

Blessed Thaddeus Machar: 25 October, Ivrea. 


(c) Saints of British orgin or interest with no present-day liturgical 
cultus in these islands. 


St Adalberga (Ethelburga), V.: 7 July: Meaux. 

St Adalbert, C.: 25 June: Utrecht, Haarlem. 

St Armagil (Armil), Abb.: 18 August, Rennes, Vannes. 

Bl. Boniface of Savoy, Abp. of Canterbury: 14 July, Alessandria, 
Annécy, Aosta, Belley, Turin; 21 July, Chambéry. 

St Brieuc, Bp. C.: 1 May, St Brieuc (d1, principal patron) ; 11 May, 
Rennes, Vannes; 13 May, Quimper. 

St Burchard, Bp. C.: 14 October, Bamberg, Wurzburg. 

St Ceolfrid, Ab. C.: 25 September, Langres. 

St Coloman, M.: 13 October, St Polten, Salzburg, Vienna. 

St David, Abb. C.: 15 July, Sweden. 

St Eartongata (Ercongata), V.: 26 February, Meaux. 

St Engelmund, C.: 21 June, Haarlem. 

St Eskill, Bp. M.: 12 June, Sweden (also 6 October, Translation). 

The Two SS. Ewald, MM.: 3 October, Cologne, Munster, Pader- 
born. 


St Foillan, Bp. M.: 31 October, Namur, Tournai; 6 November, 
Mechlin. 

St Gall, Ab. C.: 16 October, St Gall (di, principal patron), Augs- 
burg, Basel, Besancon, Bobbio, Brixen, Chur, Freiburg, Munich, 
Rottenburg, Salzburg, Sion, Strasbourg. 

St Gildas, Abb. C.: 28 January, Vannes; 29 January, St Brieuc; 
3 February, Quimper. 

St Guevroc (Curig), C.: 17 February, Quimper. 

St Henry, Bp. M.: 19 January, Finland (d1, principal patron), 
Minsk, Mohilev, Sweden, Telsiai. 

St Joevin, Bp. C.: 2 March, Quimper. 

St Leonorius, Bp. C.: 1 July, Rennes. 

St Lietphard, Bp. M.: 4 February, Arras, Cambrai. 

St Lioba, V.: 28 September, Fulda, Freiburg, Mainz. 
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St Lullus, Bp. C.: 16 October, Fulda, Mainz. 

St Machutus (Maclovius, Malo) Bp. C.: 15 November, La Rochelle, 
Rennes, St Brieuc, Vannes, and in Vatican Basilica at Rome. 

St Marcellinus (Marchelm), C.: 14 July, Haarlem, Utrecht. 

St Mellonius, Bp. C.: 22 October, Rouen. 

St Mevennus, Ab.: 21 June, Rennes, Vannes. 

St Otger, C.: 11 September, Roermond. 

St Paul of Leon, Bp. C.: 12 March, Quimper, Rennes, St Brieuc, 
Tours; 13 March, Vannes. 

St Peter, Ab.: 30 December, Arras. 

St Plechelm, Bp. C.: 15 July, Herzogenbosch, Roermond, Utrecht. 

St Primael, C.: 15 March, Quimper. 

St Psalmodius, C.: 13 June, Limoges. 

SS. Ravennus and Rasyphus, MM.: 24 July, Bayeux, Séez. 

St Richard, King, C.: 7 February, Eichstatt, Lucca. 

St Ronan, Bp. C.: 1 June, Quimper. 

St Serapion, M.: 14 November, Algiers, Carthage, Constantine, 
Oran. 

St Sigfrid, Bp. C.: 15 February, Sweden. 

St Sola, C.: 5 December, Eichstatt, Fulda. 

St Solomon, M.: 25 June, Vannes. 

St Suitbert, Bp. C.: 1 March, Breda, Cologne, Haarlem, Herzo- 
genbosch, Utrecht. 

St Sulin, Abb. : 30 October, Rennes. 

St Tenenaeus (Tenenan), Bp. C.: 21 July, Quimper. 

St Tugdual (Tudwal), B. C.: 1 December, Laval (in city prin- 
cipal patron, d1) ; Quimper, Rennes, St Brieuc, Vannes. 

St Wigbert, Abb.: 18 August, Fulda. 

St Willehad, Bp. C.: 16 November, Hildesheim, Osnabruck, 
Utrecht; 27 November, Munster. 

St Winnoc, Abb. : 6 November, Arras. 

St Winwaloe, Abb.: 3 March, Quimper, St Brieuc. 

St Wiro, Bp. C.: 11 May, Herzogenbosch, Roermond. 

St Wunibald, C.: 18 December, Eichstatt. 


-It is impossible within the bounds of this article to give 
details of the lives of these saints, or of the reasons, real or 
apparent, for their commemoration in the dioceses indicated : 
those who are interested will find information about them in 
the works of Fr Stanton! and in Mgr Holweck’s? invaluable 


1 Richard Stanton, A Menology of England and Wales, London, 1887. 
2 F. G. Holweck, A Biographical Dictionary of the Saints, St Louis, Mo., 1924. 
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handbook of hagiological lore. A few—SS. Ravennus and 
Rasyphus, for example—are the creations of pious legend: of 
many we have but scant details, and but the vaguest idea of the 
feats of sanctity for which their names are written in heaven: 
most have been canonized by the popular voice rather than by 
the official processes of the Curia. But the cultus of all is allowed 
by the Church: and it will doubtless surprise many to realize 
how considerable is the number of saints of British origin or 
interest, no longer officially honoured in this country, whose 
memory is liturgically kept in various parts of western Europe. 
A. S. B. GLovER 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


T the beginning of the month of November our holy 
mother the Church recalls to our minds the communion of 
saints, first of all celebrating the blessed in heaven, and then 
making remembrance of the Holy Souls in Purgatory, in this 


way uniting with them the faithful upon earth. In the New 
Testament by “the saints” (or, as might be rendered, “the 
holy ones”) are usually meant the faithful upon earth, sancti- 
fied within (it is presumed) by grace and the virtues, sanctified 
without by membership of the Church and sacraments and 
sacrifice. The term ‘‘communion” is a term applied only to the 
living, so that we may conclude that “the communion of the 
saints” meant originally the fellowship and unity of the mem- 
bers of the Church upon earth. Still, a few times, especially in 
the Apocalypse, the “‘saints” are in fact those in heaven, though 
without the term itself directly implying this; and now it has 
come to mean them alone, a meaning which we must beware 
of applying to the term, “the communion of saints”, for it 
embraces not only all those in heaven, but likewise all those in 
Purgatory, and all the faithful upon earth. Even in mortal sin 
(or should not one rather say, especially in mortal sin?) a 
Catholic should pray to the saints ; and the Holy Souls will not 
despise any help given them, but sooner or later will requite it. 
The thought of the communion of saints leads us to think, not 
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only of heaven, but also of Purgatory, of death, of judgement, 
of sin; and therefore it comes to us fitly when we are beginning 
to prepare for the coming of Christ. 

The first thing to be considered well is the practice of the 
communion of saints towards each other upon earth. To some 
extent this is obligatory, being involved in a common faith, 
hope and charity, and a common worship ; but it may be prac- 
tised with greater and greater perfection. More especially it is 
signified by Holy Communion, as the very name signifies ; this 
divine banquet is designed to nourish the spiritual life of all 
alike, and in uniting us ever more closely with Christ Our Lord, 
it unites us also the more closely with each other, in and through 
Him whose members we are. Our Lord prayed at the Last 
Supper not only for His apostles, but also (to quote His dis- 
course) ‘for those who believe through their word in me, that 
all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee—that they 
also may be one in us, that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me’’. Our Lord is here praying, not directly that those 
who are outside the Church may enter it, but that those who 
are already inside may be so united with the Blessed Trinity and 
with each other that in this way those outside may come to 
believe in Our Lord’s mission from the Father. And He goes 
on to press the point: “that they may be one as we are one: 
I in them and thou in me—that they may be perfected in 
unity, that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and 
has loved them as thou hast loved me”. What can be closer 
than this unity, whereby we become, as it were, adopted per- 
sons of the Most Holy Trinity? How far from us must be all 
that opposes this unity: all ill-will, rash judgement, jealousy, 
and the rest! We must try to make our communion with each 
other a pure act of the love of God. 

In order to pass to the next stage of communion, we must 
pass through the gates of death. I remember that in the first 
little sermon which I addressed to the German prisoners of war 
in the first world-war, I began by telling them that the great 
war which really mattéred was not that being waged between 
English and Germans or between other nations, ‘but the war 
perpetually being waged between Christ and the Devil : that as 
soon as any man died, the supreme question for him was not 
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whether he were German or English, but whether he were on 
the side of Christ or the Devil. And in this war, how terrible 
have been the casualties! Some doubted whether on the whole 
the first world-war did more harm or good; but there can be 
no doubt that the second has worked powerfully for evil. With 
the Church in her liturgy, trusting to God’s foresight, we may 
pray, not only for those in Purgatory, but also that as few as 
possible may be lost. And we ourselves must be prepared for 
that unimaginable experience, when we shall no more be 
‘falling asleep to wake up refreshed in the morning, or be taking 
anaesthetics (if we are acquainted with them) to wake up not 
always so comfortable; but when our souls shall leave our 
bodies, and shall immediately receive their final judgement 
from Christ Our Lord, a judgement that will determine their 
fate for all eternity. Not, of course, that we are to imagine Our 
Lord passing from corpse to corpse, but the souls will be made 
aware of their judgement as coming from Him. If they have 
no stain of mortal sin, their venial sins will be forgiven at once, 
because they will be free from all incitements to sin, and know 
God so clearly as their supreme and only good, that they will 
have no movement whatever against Him. Such a state of mind 
is sufficient to remove all sin, the guilt of which God pardons 
on account of their previous merits, but without any fresh 
merit on their part, and without any possibility of their advanc- 
ing in grace. 

There is no possibility either of their sinning; and therefore 
we must not allow ourselves, or any others, to be frightened at 
the thought of Purgatory, for to have reached it is a reason for 
immense thankfulness to God. It is true that it is a place of 
pain and punishment, and it seems safe to say that the pain is 
from fire, though this has not been defined; but there is not 
the slightest danger that the souls in Purgatory may fail to 
endure their punishment with the proper dispositions. Rather 
they desire the accomplishment of God’s justice in the measure 
to be determined by His Holy Will, and await with patience 
that vision (so to call it) of His Being which is perfect joy, 
immeasurable bliss. It is not therefore by reason of any anxiety 
about the fate of the Holy Souls that we extend to them com- 


munion of our prayers; rather must we congratulate them 
Vol. xxviii Zz 
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upon their lot, but still count it a privilege to show our charity 
towards these consecrated souls by hastening their entry, so 
far as God wills, into the full joy of their Lord. And therefore 
some carry so far their charity as to bestow upon them all that 
they can give which will help them to the vision of God. This 
“heroic act’’, as it is called, is full of profit for us also, since we 
do not get so many chances of doing something a little heroic, 
or at all events do not take all the chances, and it is not likely 
that the Holy Souls will fail to return our generosity. In any 
case a place even a little higher in heaven is worth all possible 
Purgatory ; though in matters so spiritual we must look to the 
more perfect practice of love rather than to hope of greater 
glory. It is to the glory of God, not to our own, that we have 
devoted ourselves. 

And if we congratulate the Holy Souls in Purgatory, how 
much more those who have already attained to their final end! 
How foolishly some talk, as if the only existence worth having 
were effort and struggle, the search for knowledge, the race for 
the goal! If the means be worth having, how much more the 
end for which the means is active! To seek always, and never to 
obtain, and never even to wish to obtain, is not a rational end 
or occupation. Flesh and blood, it is true, desire novelties : we 
cannot usually concentrate long upon a single thought or occu- 
pation, however pleasant it may be in itself. But this is not the 
fault of the object, but the defect or disadvantage of the faculty. 
If a joke be a good joke, it remains a good joke, and does not 
cease to be so because we have heard it for the fifth time. Even 
if the traditional Scot should awake in the middle of the night 
and embark upon a loud chuckle, it does not follow that now 
at last he has seen the joke for the first time; it may be that it 
is a recurrent factor in his existence, capable of working its 
proper effect whenever he turns on the right intellectual 
switch. And from the Beatific Vision flows ceaseless, unchang- 
ing, surpassing bliss; the sufficient cause of joy is always there, 
and there is nothing to hinder its overwhelming passage into 
the soul, whether there be no body at all, or whether the soul 
have received back her body at the final resurrection, so glori- 
fied as in no way to resist or stem that torrent of delight. 

If therefore we be risen with Christ, risen with and in Him 
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from the waters of Baptism or from the sacramental forgiveness 
of our sins, let us seek the things that are above, where Christ is 
seated at the right hand of God, as strangers and sojourners 
withholding ourselves from fleshly lusts, which war against the 
soul. We must not look upon this threefold communion of the 
saints as a kind of triple alliance between three independent 
groups, but rather as the history of our own lives, passing by 
two preliminary stages into the third stage of final rest. It is the 
heavenly Jerusalem that claims us for her citizens: we are no 
longer strangers or foreigners there, but fellow-citizens of the 
saints and members of the household of God, built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets into the rock which is 
Christ. 

The communion of the saints in its fulness is the communion 
of love, the communion of those who love their Heavenly 
Father above all things, and each other in and with Him. The 
more we love Him, the closer our communion with all others 
who love Him. Our love is a mounting fire, which we must tend 
with all care, remembering all that He has done for us, all that 
He wishes to do, all that He is in Himself, that infinite perfec- 
tion of which every creature is but a dim reflection, that 
immeasurable brightness of which all other light is but a feeble 
ray. Our love is but a sorry flame here below, but is confirmed 
and strengthened in the cleansing fires of Purgatory, to burst 
forth into a white heat in Heaven, as the soul loses itself in the 
furnace of infinite goodness. 

And this for all eternity. How lightly we say the words, “per 
omnia saecula saeculorum’’, and yet how difficult it is to grasp 
all that they mean! Indeed, if pressed, they contain a kind of 
fallacy : it is the Eternal Present into which we shall be plunged, 
with but little consciousness of before and after, but only one 
gasp at what penetrates and permeates us. If in every thousand 
years an eagle sped to the earth from the blue and brushed it 
lightly with its wing, when all the earth had crumbled away, 
we should be no nearer the end of eternity. So long as God is 
God, this happy and perfect communion of the saints shall 
last: to our Heavenly Father be all thanksgiving, who has 
prepared for us so divine a life with Himself. 

CutTHBert Latrey, S.J. 
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PRIESTLY VIRTUES 
XI. RELIGION 


HERE is little need to point out how much of present-day 

chaos is due to the revolt against authority in the sixteenth 
century. Theoretically this rebellion was primarily a sin against 
Justice. Injustice in all its various forms has characterized the 
civilization that has grown up from it. 

One of what St Thomas calls the potential parts of Justice 
is Religion. It is “the continuous and constant will to give God 
his due.” Its object is God alone, not one’s country, one’s 
neighbour or even oneself. This exact specification of the object 
of Religion is extremely important today when so much stress 
is laid upon the “humane” virtues. Religion is primarily neither 
philanthropy nor self-discipline. These necessary virtues are 
only the consequence of our correct relationship with God and 
can even exist without it. 

God is the object of Religion not in Himself, but as Creator, 
Sovereign Lord and Supreme Benefactor, holding a special 
right over us inasmuch as He has created us, and continues to 
keep us in existence and offers us His love. This right cannot be 
communicated to any other being. Consequently, the virtue 
which arises from it is a very special one which must be distin- 
guished from every other relationship. Even the respect that 
we owe to God’s ministers must be subordinated to the venera- 
tion that we pay to God alone. 

The great spiritual writers in seventeenth-century France 
used to insist upon this idea, especially as realized in the life of 
Our Blessed Lord whom they used to call “‘le parfait Religieux 
du Pére’’. Our Lord, they said, experienced in the presence of 
His. Father that awe which is the essence of religion. In Our 
Lord’s case it was a fear that arose not from a feeling of personal 
sin or apprehension of the punishment due to it, but from an 
appreciation of the greatness, excellence and inaccessibility of 
God. It is a feeling that the angels must experience as they 
bow before the divine throne. In fact, the angels are the great 
models of the virtue of Religion. 
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Because the disproportion between ourselves and God is so 
much greater than that between God and the angels, our feel- 
ings of respect and gratitude towards Him should be all the 
deeper. The fact that we have been lifted to the supernatural 
plane thus renders Religion one of the most important virtues 
in our lives. It is essentially our full acknowledgement of the 
supernatural order, acknowledgement of God our Creator, Re- 
deemer and Benefactor known, loved and served through the 
theological virtues. 

The intimate connexion between Religion and the theo- 
logical virtues is evident : but there remains a distinction. The 
theological virtues are concerned with God, as perceived by 
us in his divine perfections. Religion considers more particularly 
God’s right to be honoured by His creatures and subjects. 
Religion is a moral virtue and, like all the moral virtues, sup- 
poses a rational appreciation of its scope. Faith, Hope and 
Charity are not governed by prudence in the same way as 
Religion is governed. But Religion is the moral virtue that lies 
closest to the theological ones, since its object is an aspect of 
God. Again, although from one point of view it requires the 
intelligent appreciation of a mean, yet because of the infinite 
debt we owe to God there can never be any excess in the 
practice of it. 

This closeness to the theological virtues already indicates 
how important Religion is. St Thomas even goes into detail 
and shows how each of the theological virtues invigorates and 
is developed through Religion. Faith is its cause and principle 
since it supplies the necessary knowledge of the debt to be paid: 
the more we understand God’s excellence, the more we want to 
venerate Him. Hope presents a motive for respecting God, the 
fact that we are destined to live with Him for all eternity. 
Prayer especially is the connecting link between the theological 
virtue of Hope and the moral virtue of Religion. Finally 
Charity, far from suppressing and rendering Religion useless, 
keeps it alive and protects it from stereotyped formalism. Even 
human love can never be divorced from due respect. The 
familiarity that breeds contempt in the natural order encour- 
ages laxity on the supernatural plane. Just as prayer of petition 
connects Religion with Hope, so Devotion links it with Charity. 
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Furthermore, among all the moral virtues it is Religion that 
is most prominent in developing within us the theological vir- 
tues. Religion is indeed the will to give God his due, but the 
acts which it commands can belong to every other virtue. 
Especially should they be acts of Faith, Hope and Charity. In 
a sense we may say that Religion can claim for itself something 
of the universality of Charity, for everything we do should 
acknowledge at least implicitly God’s supremacy. Like Charity, 
but in a different manner, Religion can become a unifying 
principle in our lives by turning all our good actions into 
prayerful homage to God. 

But the two virtues of Humility and Obedience are particu- 
larly influenced by Religion. Humility is an expression of Tem- 
perance rather than Justice, but it springs from a sense of 
reverence born of Religion. In the same way Obedience is the 
observance of orders given by human beings, but it receives 
all its supernatural value from the divine delegation fully recog- 
nized in the appointment of superiors. If by bowing to the will 
of superiors we pay homage to the rights of God, then our 
obedience becomes bathed, as it were, in Religion. 

In the same way we could analyse every one of the moral 
virtues and perceive the reciprocal action of Religion in each 
case. Just as Prudence safeguards our dignity as rational beings, 
so Religion safeguards God’s dignity as the supreme being and 
benefactor. Just as legal Justice can organize acts of Religion 
for the good of society, so Religion can regulate legal Justice 
because of the superiority of its object. This mutual influence 
between Religion and every human act cannot be overstressed 
today when we hear so much about the opposition between 
Science and Religion, Church and State. As Fr Ryland- 
Whitaker, S.J., told the medicals at the Union of Catholic 
Students’ Summer School this year, sound religion and good 
medicine must necessarily be complementary. One could 
apply this doctrine to every sphere of human activity. 

It follows that Religion is the same as Sanctity. Sanctity 
implies two things: purification or separation from everything 
outside God and a stable concentration and unification of all 
our forces for the accomplishing of good. Already Prudence 
prepares the way for sanctity by freeing our reason and will 
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from all passions and evil desires, making room for sound and 
effective judgement. But it is above all left to Religion to free us 
from every distraction so that we may be entirely consecrated 
to God. The concept of Sanctity is wider than that of Religion, 
but both involve the same idea, that of total consecration. 
Many will declare that this is no more than Charity. Un- 
doubtedly, but there is a difference of emphasis. When we 
speak of Charity we stress the communication of God’s sanctity 
to us; when we insist upon Religion we emphasize our acquisi- 
tion of the same sanctity because of our total dependence upon 
God. A quick perusal of such classics as Brémond’s Histoire du 
Sentiment Religieux en France will illustrate how throughout the 
ages spiritual authors have inclined towards one of these two 
positions, the theocentric or the anthropocentric. 

Whatever be our own personal inclinations, we realize how 
eminently priestly is the virtue of Religion. Perhaps it is the 
most priestly of them all. It is extremely important for the 
present-day priest who, because of modern paganism, has to 
rely upon so many purely human devices to get God’s work 
done. He has become a schoolmaster, general organizer, youth 
leader, even an agent for lodgings, witnessed signatures, and 
anything else that requires integrity and goodwill. In such an 
atmosphere there arises a great temptation to rely upon our 
personal qualifications, energy and ability. During that won- 
derful act of Religion, the Offertory of the Mass, let us try to 
bring the faithful on to the sanctuary with us rather than allow 
ourselves to be dragged to the back of the church, towards 
that solemn-faced man who is taking the collection. 

SEBASTIAN REpMmonD, A.A. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. HOLY SCRIPTURE 


HE number of books on the parables continues to grow, 
and a recent Louvain thesis for the mastership in theology 
appears to be the most considerable work by a Catholic author 
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since the publication of Pére J. M. Vosté’s Parabolae selectae 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christ, of which a second edition was pro- 
duced in 1933.1 The first volume of Pére Vosté’s work con- 
tained, it may be recalled, an introduction to the parables 
which should be read in conjunction with the same author’s 
De Natura et Interpretatione Parabolarum, issued in 1926. The 
greater part of the two volumes, however, was devoted to an 
exegetical treatment of the parables, which explained as fully 
as possible the circumstances in which a parable was uttered, 
carefully analysed the sense of each verse, summarized the 
doctrinal content, and ended with a history of the parable’s 
interpretation, and a welcome series of extracts from patristic 
commentaries. The Louvain thesis, entitled La Parabole Evan- 
gelique: Enquéte exégétique et critique and prepared by Pére 
Maxime Hermaniuk, C.SS.R.., is, in spite of its sub-title, largely 
a study in special introduction.” 

Pére Hermaniuk’s thesis is exceedingly well arranged. There 
is, first, a preliminary chapter on the problem of the purpose 
of parabolic teaching, and then follow three parts concerned 
with parables before the Gospels, parables in the New Testa- 
ment, and parables in ancient Christian literature. In the first 
part there are two chapters, one on parable, allegory and 
enigma in classical antiquity; the other on the Semitic world, 
which considers in turn parables in the canonical books of the 
Old Testament, in the Apocrypha, and in the rabbinical 
mesdlim. Part II (Parables in the New Testament) has chapters 
on the nature (that is, the literary form and content) of the New 
Testament parables and (by way of reversion to the subject of 
the preliminary chapter) on the reason why our Lord taught in 
parables. This latter chapter is really the heart of the thesis, 
and the remaining pages, printed in smaller type, are in the 
nature of an appendix on parables as they are found in the 
epistle of Barnabas, Hermas, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen. 

In attempting to decide the question of our Lord’s use of 
the parabolic method Pére Hermaniuk sets out quite fairly the 
two dominant hypotheses, the theory of justice and the theory 


1 Cf. Tue Ciercy Review, Vol. III, p. 148, and Vol. VI, p. 145. 
® Paris, Desclée, 1947. Pp. xxviii + 493. Price not stated. 
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of mercy. He does not accept the former, since he rightly judges 
that it is unproved. The supposition underlying this theory— 
namely that the multitude culpably rejected Christ’s teaching 
and so merited some form of punishment for its blindness and 
hardness of heart—is contradicted by the whole tenor of the 
Gospels, which show that, throughout the public ministry, the 
multitude was eager to hear the word of God and to profit by 
it. There remains, then, the theory of mercy, and Pére Her- 
maniuk himself accepts the theory in its essentials while modi- 
fying it in one important particular. He does not accept the 
contention of such authorities as Prat, Buzy, Vosté, Charue and 
McNeile, which sees in the hina of Mark iv, 12, an equivalent 
of héste and gives it a consecutive sense. But he does connect the 
purpose of Christ’s parabolic teaching with the Messianic 
secret touching the intimate constitution of the Kingdom and 
the manner of its coming. Here is his conclusion : ““The success 
of the undertaking depended upon the observance of the secret. 
So Jesus was constrained to keep it in His words and in His 
actions. It was thus that He acted in regard to the Jews (with 
the exception of His disciples), among whom the Kingdom of 
the Messias was to become a reality. In such actions as were of 
the kind that would make known His messianic character 
Jesus employed reticence and secrecy, forbidding the apostles, 
the miraculés and the demons to proclaim Him as Messias. And 
in His preaching on the nature of the Kingdom He made 
known to the multitude its mysteries under the cloak of 
parables. By such a manner of acting He wished to initiate 
the multitude into (the truth about) the coming of the new 
Kingdom without betraying its secret”? (pp. 456-7). 

The author’s other conclusions, if less striking, are none the 
less welcome. For bim the Gospel parables, which are a manner 
of revealing mysteries, derive as regards their definition from 
the Old Testament mdsdl, for their content from the parables 
of the apocalypses, and for their form from the rabbinical 
mdsdl. The proper understanding of the Gospel parables is to 
be sought in the world of Semitic thought, not in the forms of 
Greek rhetoric, as expounded by Aristotle and later writers, or 
(at least exclusively) in the method of historical and gram- 
matical] interpretation which was introduced into exegesis by 
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the Antiochene school, as exemplified by Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. : 

The author’s bibliography of some hundreds of works on 
the parables and cognate topics is an impressive witness to the 
vastness and complexity of the subject. His reading has evi- 
dently been extremely wide, and his work will certainly take 
its place among the best and most authoritative recent books 
by a Catholic author. He has made use of many works by 
British and American scholars. but these have not, unfortun- 
ately, included Professor C. H. Dodd’s classic treatment of the 
Parables of the Kingdom, which embody the matter of the Shaffer 
lectures given at Yale in the spring of 1935. 

It is a difficult matter to give in a few lines any adequate 
notice of Abbot Giuseppe Ricciotti’s study of The Life of Christ, 
which was first published in Italian in 1941. The Abbot’s 
earlier works on the history of Israel, his edition of Josephus’ 
Wars of the Jews, and his translations of various Hebrew and 
Syriac texts, have all prepared him for the supreme task of his 
literary life, one which, he tells us, has for many years at once 
attracted and frightened him. He is of the opinion that all 
Lives of Christ take on a particular colouring from the states 
of mind of their authors, and adds: ‘‘And this is true of the 
present work also—I honestly admit it—since I have written 
it with a desire to emerge from the present and lose myself in 
the past, to leave the blood behind me and absorb myself in 
the Gospel.” 

Almost a third of the book is taken up with a critical intro- 
duction which deals in turn with the country of Jesus, with 
Herod the Great and his successors and with the Roman pro- 
curators. Then follow sections on the Jewish religious and 
political parties, the temple and the priesthood, the great 
Sanhedrin, the synagogue, Jewish beliefs and practices, the 
sources for our Lord’s life, the chronology of the life of Christ, 
the physical appearance of Jesus, and the rationalist interpre- 
tation of the life of Jesus. Apropos of the chronology, it may be 
noted that Abbot Ricciotti decides that our Lord was born 
towards the end of the year 748 A.U.C., i.e. 6 B.c., that the public 


1 Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia. Pp. xvi + 703. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1947. Price 7.50 dollars.) 
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ministry began at the end of the year 27 or the beginning of 
the following year, and that the most probable date for the 
crucifixion is 7 April of the year 30. The chapter on rationalist 
interpretation is a valuable summary, brought up to date, of 
the well-known works by Fillion and Lagrange. In regard to 
Robert Eisler’s The Messiah Jesus and Fohn the Baptist (1931) 
and The Enigma of the Fourth Gospel (1938) the Abbot remarks : 
“Scholars of every school have considered both publications 
sheer romance, especially where they pretend to reconstruct 
history, and there is nothing to be said against this verdict” 
(p. 207). 

The bulk of the work, that is the Life of Christ in its chrono- 
logical order, is, in my opinion, less successful than some earlier 
works, notably the highly detailed and most scholarly study by 
the late Pére Ferdinand Prat, S.J., Jésus Christ, sa Vie, sa 
Doctrine, son CEuvre,s which remains, alas, untranslated. Pére 
Prat is certainly not less well informed than the Abbot, and his 
book has the great merit of giving abundant bibliographical 
references to those numerous works on the subject-matter which 
may fairly be described as indispensable. The Abbot writes: 
“The reader is not to look in this work for a number of other 
things which, too long as it is, it could not and was not obliged 
to treat, as, for example, the matter of bibliography. For the 
New Testament this is almost a study in itself and would require 
a separate volume.” The last remark is only true as regards a 
full and detailed list of relevant works. It should have been 
possible to discover the happy mean between such a list and the 
very infrequent references to earlier literature that are to be 
found in the present Life. 

At many points in the Abbot’s book readers will be grateful 
for enlightenment which, if usually derived from some pre- 
decessor, is given clearly and without any waste of words. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that the author’s, or it may be the trans- 
lator’s, style is not always quite suited to its august subject. 
Thus, in the pages on the parable of the prodigal son, we read 
of the younger son’s distaste for “his father’s smelly shep- 
herdesses and dirty farmhands’”’, of his return with “verminous 
neck and dirt-matted beard”’, of the elder brother (“that jewel 

1 Cf. THE CLercy Review, Vol. VII, pp. 151-2. 
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of a boy’) who heard “‘how his brother came home in such a 
state that by comparison the mangiest dog on the place looked 
like the high priest in Jerusalem’”’, and was indignant about the 
celebration in honour of “the young rakehell who had been the 
family shame and liability’. It is only fair to add that a great 
part of the book is not disfigured by such poor substitutes for a 
vivid and telling narrative. 

The mention of Pére Ferdinand Prat, S.J., is a reminder of 
a small volume entitled Un Maitre de l’exégése contemporaine: Le 
Pére Ferdinand Prat, S.7., and written by his friend Pére Jean 
Calés, S.J., whose own great commentary on the Psalms has 
been so widely appreciated.? Pére Prat will always be remem- 
bered for his two masterpieces La Théologie de S. Paul, first 
published in 1908 and frequently revised, and the Life of our 
Lord to which reference has already been made. Some prepara- 
tion was begun for a book on the theology of St John, but of 
this little was actually written, though three important chapters 
are printed as an appendix to the present brochure. They are 
concerned with “L’Idée-Mére de la Théologie de Saint Jean”, 
with the plan of the first Epistle, and with the promise of the 
Eucharist in the Fourth Gospel. This small memoir is an affec- 
tionate tribute by a close friend and colleague to the humble, 
simple and highly gifted scholar who spent most of his long 
life of 80 years in an impassioned study of Holy Scripture. 

Professor H. H. Rowley, whose recent election to the 
British Academy has given so much pleasure to his many 
friends, has followed up his studies on The Relevance of Apoca- 
lyptic (1944), The Missionary Message of the Old Testament (1945) 
and An Outline of the Teaching of Jesus (1946) with a larger work 
which recalls his excellent ‘Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment” in the volume styled A Companion to the Bible, edited by 
Professor T. W. Manson.? It is entitled The Re-Discovery of the 
Old Testament, and is a model of lucid and interesting statement 
under such headings as: The Abiding Value of the Old Testa- 
ment, Archaeology and the Old Testament, The Meaning of 
History, the Growth of Monotheism, and, lastly, the Fulfilment 


1 Paris, Beauchesne, 1942. Pp. 208. Price not stated. 
2 Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1939. Cf. THe CLercy Review, Vol. XX, pp. 
246 ff. 
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of the Old Testament in the New.! The purpose of the book is 
best given in one sentence of the preface: ‘““Yet the Old Testa- 
ment specialist—who cannot himself be completely acquainted 
with every side of his vast field—can serve others by offering 
some of the fruits of his study, not as an end in themselves, but 
related to the message of the Old Testament.” 

jJoun M. T. Barton 


II. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


Hard on the heels of Professor Allison Peers’ translation 
of the Works of St Teresa comes an American translation of 
her best-known work, The Way of Perfection.? This is the third 
translation of the book in the last seven years; surely a clear 
indication of the popularity of St Teresa. It has been made from 
the earlier and less finished but more spontaneous version of 
the original, the Escorial, the text of the Valladolid version 
being interwoven to ensure the full presentation of St Teresa’s 
teaching. It thus differs from its two immediate predecessors 
which were taken from the Valladolid autograph, and marks a 
return to the method of the Stanbrook translation. But it is not 
just a re-edition of the Stanbrook version. It is a new transla- 
tion, and quite excellently done. 

A wider knowledge of St Teresa herself is made available 
by a translation into English of the short but authoritative life 
of the Saint recently written by one who is perhaps the most 
competent Teresan scholar of the day, P. Silverio de Santa 
Teresa.? It is a simple, straightforward narrative, and very 
readable in its English version. 

In his translation of the Complete Works of St John of the 
Cross Professor Allison Peers included an excellent poetical 
rendering of the Poems. He has now published these poems in 

1 London: James Clarke, 1946. Pp. 224. Price ros. 6d. net. 

2 Translated by Alice Alexander. Pp. xxx -+ 274. (The Newman Bookshop, 
Maryland. $2.75. The Mercier Press, Cork. 10s. 6d.) 


3 Saint Teresa of Jesus. Done into English by a Discalced Carmelite. Pp. xi + 
1gt. (Sands & Co. 7s. 6d.) 
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a separate small volume with the Spanish text on the opposite 
page.? Not all St John’s poetry is of high literary value. But 
there are some half-dozen poems which put him among the 
supreme artists in the Spanish language; in these he combines 
perfect technique with exquisite imagery and entrancing word- 
music. They are love-poems, but it is of the mystical love of God 
that he writes, mingling theology and philosophy with the 
highest poetry. The three greatest poems furnish the theme of 
his great prose works. 

Treading the Winepress, by William Stephenson, S.J., of Mun- 
gret College, Limerick,’ has as its purpose the adequate remem- 
brance of the Passion of Christ. It sets forth the full story of the 
Passion as recorded by the Evangelists, and supplies reflections 
naturally arising out of the narrative. “These Reflections,” 
writes the author, “‘are in many cases merely an expanding of 
the brief points connected with the Passion, and marked out 
for special consideration by St Ignatius, in the Third Week of 
his Spiritual Exercises. A great variety, too, of Reflections has 
been offered, so as to suit the tastes and meet the needs of 
various classes of readers.” It is certainly a very full and rich 
book, the fruit of much thought, prayer and study. It is a work 
of solid piety, worthy to become a standard book of medita- 
tion on the Passion, to be used and re-used in time of Retreat, 
in Lenten sermons, in the Holy Hour and in private mental 
prayer. 

Among Fr Martindale’s broadcasts on the Saints, What Are 
Saints?, which won a most enthusiastic audience, was one on 
St Camillus de Lellis, the first ‘Red Cross” Man. In his en- 
forced exile during the war Fr Martindale was asked to write 
a Life of the Saint for Denmark. He tells us that he feared he 
would not find enough material there for a book which, while 
short, should yet be “‘scientific” and up to date. But the 
Camillan Fathers of Aalborg sent him literature in French, 
Spanish, English, German, Italian and indeed American, which 
convinced him that while much yet remains to be done as to 
the history of the Camillan Order, nothing substantial is likely 
to be discovered hereafter about the Saint himself. With the 


1 Burns Oates. 35. 6d. 
2? Pp. xviii + 336. (The Newman Bookshop, Maryland. $2.50.) 
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supreme skill which is his, Fr Martindale has worked up the 
voluminous material offered him into a most entrancing story. 
It appears that he has a special affection for St Camillus, and 
he does him full justice. His main source for the Life is the 
authoritative work of Fr Mario Vanti, published in 1929, and 
compiled from all known and much hitherto unknown material. 
Fr Martindale has not tried, he says, “‘to write what is ‘edifying’ : 
if a Saint is truthfully portrayed—even his imperfections or 
‘eccentricities’ undisguised—he provides the edification without 
impertinent comments by the author.” It is a sound principle. 
Grace uplifts and sanctifies nature; but the natural traits 
remain even under the fullest activity of grace. Fr Martindale 
portrays a living man, and not a mere bundle of virtues ; a man 
of powerful physique and strong temper, very forthright and 
intense, but by grace directing all his intensity of nature into 
the surpassing love of God and selfless devotion to the sick and 
suffering for His sake. St Camillus is one of the convert saints, a 
convert from the love of rough camp life and of the gaming- 
board to Christ. It took some effort to convert him; but Christ 
had set his seal upon him from the start, by preserving his 
purity intact in the incredibly difficult surroundings into which 
the headstrong youth had thrown himself. 

To Heaven Through a Window, by John Carr, C.SS.R.,? is a 
Life of St Gerard Majella, the fullest yet published in English. 
It is taken from the accounts drawn up by the Saint’s distin- 
guished contemporaries, Frs Gaione, Tannoia and Landi, and 
from the Acts of his Beatification and Canonization. It is by an 
appeal to these sources that Fr Carr justifies the very numerous 
miracles which he has to narrate. St Gerard’s distinguishing 
characteristic, as His Eminence Cardinal Griffin points out in 
his Foreword, was his fidelity to the smallest detail of daily 
life. 

J. GARTMELL 


1 Life of Saint Camillus. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. Pp. vii + 181. (Sheed & Ward. 
6d. 
2 Pp. xx + 485. (Sands. 12s. 6d.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CONFIRMATION: BisHop UNOBTAINABLE 


Referring to your answer in this Review, 1947, XXVIII, 
p. 42, it seems you have not given sufficient weight to Mgr 
Zerba’s opinion. He is writing, indeed, as a private theologian 
or canonist, but is it not unlikely that an under-secretary of the 
Congregation which issued the document would be wrong in 
stating that the non-observance of clause n. 3 of the decree 
renders ‘the priestly administration of the sacrament invalid? 


(X.) 


REPLY 


S. C. Sacram. 14. September, 1946; THe CLercy Review, 
1947, X XVII, p. 57, 3: Hac facultate uti possunt . . . dummodo 
Episcopus dioecesanus haberi non possit. . 

Mgr Zerba in Osservatore Romano, 31 October, 1946; printed 
in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1947, LXIX, p. 164: “...e aa 
ministri straordinari, nominati dal Decreto, é vietato in tal caso 
valersi, pena la nullita, del loro mandato”. Eng. Tr. p. 262: 
“Otherwise the extraordinary ministers named in the decree 
cannot validly make use of their mandate’’. 

The same in Commentarius in Decretum (Libreria Vaticana), 
p. 40:... si in loco adsit episcopus . . . ad ipsum pertinere 
moribundos confirmare, absente aut legitime impedito Episcopo 
residentiali, si id sine gravi incommodo ipsi facere contingat : 
in utroque casu ministri extraordinarii a Decreto constituti sua 
facultate graviter uti prohibentur. P. 65:...ab eius autem usu 
sese abstineant oportet si Episcopus dioecesanus haberi possit. 
. .. Ministris igitur extraordinariis erit prorsus sub gravi ab- 
stinendum ab usu facultatis sibi factae, quae in casu tanquam 
suspensa haberi debet. 

In his later publication Mgr Zerba does not expressly repeat 
the opinion given in Osservatore Romano that the sacrament is 
invalid when administered in violation of the rule in n. 3 of 
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the decree; nor does he expressly withdraw his earlier opinion. 
It must be admitted, however, that the wording on p. 40 of the 
booklet supports our view that n. 3 is not an invalidating 
clause; the teaching on p. 66 that, if a bishop can be obtained, 
the powers of the priest are suspended, is not wholly inconsistent 
with the view that the sacrament though gravely unlawful is 
valid. It may well be that by refraining from using the word 
“invalid” in his later commentary, Mgr Zerba has receded 
from his earlier view in Osservatore Romano. If this is so, a state- 
ment to that effect would be very acceptable, since some 
commentators, relying on the writer’s position as an under- 
secretary of the Congregation, have adhered to the opinion 
unequivocally expressed in Osservatore Romano that the clause in 
n. 3 of the decree affects the validity of the act. 

We agree that it is unlikely that an official of the Congrega- 
tion would be wrong on a point of this kind. We have not, 
however, said that the statement in Osservatore Romano is wrong, 
but merely that there is considerable authority, intrinsic and 
extrinsic, for the opposite opinion, and that pending an official 
solution of the doubt the view that n. 3 of the decree is not an 
invalidating clause may safely be adopted in practice. In 
addition to the writers cited in this Review, 1947, XXVIII, 
p. 42, the following are in agreement with us: Ami du Clergé, 
1947, p. 409, citing Il Monitore Ecclestastico, 1946, p. 151; 
Pistoni, De Confirmatione a Ministro Extraordinario (Libreria 
Vaticana), p. 109. 


CONFIRMATION: TEXTUAL VARIATIONS IN THE RITE 
Texts of the rite are in circulation which differ, in some 


particulars, from that in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Which text 
should one follow? (S.) 


REPLY 


Apart from the rubrics, which are adapted to the purpose 
of the recent decree, the text of the prayers and other forms is 
Vol. xxviii 2A 
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substantially identical with the text in the Appendix to the 
Roman Ritual. In three instances, however, the text originally 
published with the recent decree in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, and 
reprinted in this Review, 1947, X XVII, p. 61, varies from that 
in the Ritual: (a) the cross is omitted at the word “crucis”’ i 
the prayer Adimple; (b) “Amen” is omitted in the same prayer ; 
(c) “omnis” is omitted in the penultimate formula Ecce sic 
benedicetur. 

Mer Zerba’s commentary! gives the text with a reference to 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis; it supplies each of the omissions (a) (6) 
and (c). 

Another commentary by Canon Pistoni*® prints the text 
exactly as it is in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis with the three 
omissions. 

A separate Vatican Press edition of the text of the decree, 
which we have not seen, supplies at least one of the omissions, 
and some reprints appear to be based on this separate issue, 
e.g. that in The Jurist, 1947, p. 219. 

The probable explanation is that the original text, as 
printed in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, is defective, though the 
three omissions are not patently typographical errors. In our 
opinion, however, until any errors are officially corrected, we 
should use the text issued at the time of its promulgation in the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis.* This is the text printed with the omissions 
in this Review and by Burns Oates & Washbourne in a folium 
for insertion in our Ordo Administrandi. 


EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION 


At a recent consecration of a non-Catholic bishop it was 
stated that one of the assistant bishops was an “old Catholic” 
himself validly consecrated. In such circumstances, is it possible 
that the consecration of a bishop is valid provided one at least 
of the consecrators is a bishop? (G.) - 


1 Commentarius in Decretum ... (Libreria Vaticana) 1947. 


2 De Confirmatione a Ministro Extraordinario (Libreria Vaticana) 1947. 
® Cf. canon 9. 
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REPLY 


Canon 954: Episcopus consecrator debet alios duos Epis- 
copos adhibere, qui sibi in consecratione assistant, nisi hac 
super re a Sede Apostolica dispensatum fuerit. 

Const. Apost., Pii XII, 30 November, 1944; THE CLercy RE- 
view, X XVI, p. 107: Utrum vero qui adsunt Episcopi co-opera- 
tores et consecratores sint, an testes dumtaxat Consecrationis, 
non omnibus satis exploratum est... . Licet ad Episcopalis Con- 
secrationis validitatem unus tantummodo requiratur Episcopus 
idemque sufficiat, cum essentiales ritus perficiat, nihilominus 
duo Episcopi, qui ex vetere instituto, secundum “Pontificalis 
Romani” praescriptum, adsunt Consecrationi, debent cum 
eodem Consecratore, et ipsi Consecratores effecti proindeque 
Conconsecratores deinceps vocandi, non solum utraque manu 
caput Electi tangere, dicentes “‘Accipe Spiritum Sanctum”, sed, 
facta opportuno tempore mentis intentione conferendi Episco- 
palem Consecrationem una simul cum Episcopo Consecratore, 
orationem quoque “‘Propitiare” recitare cum integra sequenti 
Praefatione, itemque, universo ritu perdurante, ea omnia sub- 
missa voce legere quae Consecrator legit vel canit. . . . facta 
opportuno tempore mentis intentione conferendi Episcopalem 
Consecrationem una simul cum Episcopo Consecratore. .. . 

(i) The Constitution of 30 November, 1944, though issued 
primarily in order to secure some uniformity of practice, does 
certainly confirm Gasparri’s opinion! that the two episcopal 
assistants are consecrators : “unde non est ratio qua unus magis 
minister sit consecrationis episcopalis quam ceteri duo, sed 
coniunctim omnes sunt unica causa, seu unicus totalis minister 
consecrationis.”” Cappello’s view, before the promulgation of 
this Constitution, was that the principal bishop was the con- 
secrator and the assistants merely witnesses.” 

(ii) The intention of the assistant bishops, as the Constitu- 
tion defines it, is to consecrate together with the principal 
bishop, in much the same way as at the ordination Mass of 
priests, the newly ordained say the words of consecration dur- 


1 De Sacra Ordinatione, §1088. 
2 De Sacra Ordinatione, §316. 
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ing the Mass together with the bishop. At a lawful consecration 
carried out by three validly consecrated bishops, this intention 
offers no difficulty. In the above instance, however, since it is 
assumed that only one of the three, and this one not the prin- 
cipal consecrator, is a bishop, his intention cannot be that 
which the Constitution defines, and it remains a moot point 
whether his act of consecrating suffices for validity. In our view 
it probably suffices, other things being equal, namely priestly 
ordination of the candidate,! valid matter and form, and a 
requisite general intention “faciendi quod facit ecclesia” undis- 
turbed by any other prevalent intention. But the Church 
would not recognize the validity of a consecration so irregular 
and doubtful until it had been repeated at least conditionally. 


IMPEDIMENT OF CRIME: Goop FAITH 


Titius, civilly divorced, and Caia commit adultery with a 
promise of marriage, but it is part of their religious faith that 
Titius is free to marry, and they do not regard the act as adul- 
tery. Since all the commentators require “formal’’ not merely 
“material” adultery for this impediment, may it be held that 
in this case there is no impediment? (S.) 


REPLY 


Canon 16, §1: Nulla ignorantia legum irritantium aut in- 
habilitantium ab eisdem excusat, nisi aliud expresse dicatur. 

Canon 1075: Valide contrahere nequeunt: 1. Qui perdu- 
rante eodem legitimo matrimonio, adulterium inter se con- 
summarunt et fidem sibi mutuo dederunt de matrimonio 
ineundo. 

The extent to which ignorance excuses one from laws is not 
interpreted in the same way by civil and canon lawyers, and 
the canon law itself has varied at different times. The mediaeval 
canonists, influenced largely by theological principles in the 
matter, did not at first distinguish very clearly between the 

1 Cf. Cappello, op. cit. §61 for the dispute on this point. 
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moral and the juridical force of law, and were indulgent to- 
wards ignorance provided it was not gravely culpable. But a 
distinction between ignorance of law and ignorance of fact 
became clearly established, and rule 13 “Ignorantia facti non 
iuris excusat” stands at the beginning of the sources of canon 
16, §1, in the Code. Since invalidating and inhabilitating laws 
have the common good in view, their effect must be upheld 
even when ignorance of the law is wholly inculpable ; the canon 
concludes with the familiar “‘nisi aliud expresse dicatur”’, but it 
is not easy to cite examples except, perhaps, canon 1082, §1, 
which provides for ignorance of the primary purpose of mar- 
riage. 

If the law imposes a penalty, such as a censure, the effect of 
ignorance is considerable, and may be studied in the very intri- 
cate canon 2229. When the invalidating law has also the charac- 
ter of a penalty, it is now the common doctrine that ignorance 
of the law does not excuse. Some pre-Code writers, relying on 
certain phrases in legal texts, regarded the impediment of crime 
as being chiefly of a penal character, and drew the conclusion 
that invincible ignorance of the impediment might excuse, but 
there is now complete agreement that canon 16, §1, forbids 
this interpretation ; for it could only be a vindictive penalty and, 
quite apart from canon 16, §1, it is not mentioned amongst 
these penalties in canons 2291 seq. 

What meaning, then, is to be given to the word “formal” 

which all the commentators rightly insist upon in describing 
. the act of adultery in this impediment? If Caia did not know 
\that Titius had contracted marriage, it is certain that there 
could be no impediment of crime. The meaning is that the 
impediment being designed to prevent offences against an 
existing marriage, and especially incitement to the crime of 
coniugicide, it affects only those who are aware of the fact of 
an existing marriage. Titius and Caia are aware of the fact, 
although their ignorance of the natural law leads them to be- 
lieve—if you like, inculpably—that the marriage in question 
has been dissolved: the case is covered by the ancient rule 13 
“TIgnorantia facti non iuris excusat”’. 


1 Cf. Silvius Romani, Jus Pontificium, 1937, p. 218, and 1938, p. 24, an excel- 
lent study of the whole subject; also a summary in Afollinaris, 1934, p. 350. 
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The misunderstanding is to some extent due to the insist- 
ence of certain writers that the act of adultery must be 
“culpable”, whilst not making it clear that “‘juridically cul- 
pable” is meant. Chrétien best explains the point: ‘‘Nihil 
autem obstat, si adulteri ob laxam conscientiam (or he might 
have written “ob ignorantiam inculpabilem’’) in hoc actu 
peccatum non videant.”! The moral guilt is a question quite 
distinct from the juridical guilt required for this impediment: 
one could easily admit that, owing to the good faith of at least 
one party, a marriage contracted with the impediment by 


Titius and Caia is a “‘putative” marriage, as in canons 1015, §4, 
and 1114. 


EXPOSITION ‘‘THABOR’’ 


Is the use of a Thabor correct for short expositions of the 
Blessed Sacrament? (T.) 


REPLY 


(i) This article, which is named after Mt Thabor, the tra- 
ditional site of the Transfiguration, is about the size of a square 
missal stand, made of some good material and ornamented, but 
with no canopy or back veils. It is used for short expositions or 
on altars which have no permanent throne, in order to elevate 
the monstrance or to show special reverence to the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

There is no law expressly forbidding its use, and occasion- 
ally writers of some authority have a good word to say for it. 
Dom Roulin,? for example, gives two illustrations of a Thabor, 
one of which is in use at Westminster Cathedral when Benedic- 
tion is given at the High Altar, though we think this is more 
correctly described as a movable throne. It is not forbidden 
expressly, since a throne is not required for a short Benediction 
consisting of Tantum Ergo and following prayers, which may 


1 De Matrimonio, §168. 
2 Nos Eglises, p. 574. 
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take place at the end of a procession or some other function. 
On such occasions, even though the altar has no canopy, the 
rubrics, e.g. Riiuale Romanum, Tit. ix, cap. v, n. 5, direct the 
monstrance containing the Blessed Sacrament to be placed on 
the altar for Tantum Ergo and following prayers. 

(ii) Though not forbidden for a short Benediction, as des- 
cribed above, the Thabor is not in good repute amongst the 
best writers. In the first place it is wholly unnecessary, since the 
altar stone covered with a corporal is the most sacred and dig- 
nified place for the Blessed Sacrament to rest. “There is no 
liturgical warrant for the use of a Thabor on the table of the 
altar, and it is most inconvenient in practice.”! “. . . le thabor 
est une invention moderne et maladroite, que Barbier de Mon- 
tault n’a pas hesité a qualifier de stupide et d’indécente.’”? 

A second and more serious objection is that one often sees 
it used, not for the short Benediction from Tantum Ergo on- 
wards, but on occasions when it is indisputable that the law 
requires a throne for the Blessed Sacrament; the Thabor has 
come to be regarded as the equivalent, which it certainly is not. 

But there is no reason why a Thabor of good workmanship 
and design should not be fitted with a suitable canopy. It will 
then be a movable throne which, in our view, is vastly prefer- 
able to the fixed and permanent throne usually constructed in 
the reredos of the altar. This is, in fact, directed by the Ritus 
Servandus, p. 13: “ ... adhiberi debet thronus tantummoda 
propter expositionem et postea amoveri.’’? 


CONDITIONAL BAPTISM 


A child of a mixed marriage was, unknown to the Catholic 
mother, baptised in the Protestant church. He was confirmed, 
has made his First Communion, and has never received any 
religious instruction or taken part in any religious worship ex- 
cept that of the Catholic religion. The defect of his baptism was 
not discovered until he was sixteen years of age. What is the 


1 Directions for Altar Societies, p. 17. 
2l’Ami du Clergé, 1946, p. 109. 
® Cf. Tue Crercy Review, 1935, [X, p. 59. 
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correct procedure in rectifying his status, assuming his first 
baptism to be doubtful? (V.) 


REPLY 


Canon 759, §2: Extra mortis periculum baptismum priva- 
tum loci Ordinarius permittere nequit, nisi agatur de haereticis 
qui in adulta aetate sub conditione baptizentur. 

§3. Caeremoniae autem quae in baptismi collatione praeter- 
missae quavis ratione fuerint, quamprimum in ecclesia sup- 
pleantur, nisi in casu de quo in §2. 

Canon 760: Cum baptismus sub conditione iteratur, caere- 
moniae, si quidem in priore baptismo omissae fuerunt, sup- 
pleantur, salvo praescripto can. 759, §3; sin autem in priore 
baptismo adhibitae sunt, repeti in altero aut omitti possunt. 

Canon 763, §1: Cum baptismus iteratur sub conditione 
idem patrinus, quatenus fieri possit, adhibeatur, qui in priore 
baptismo forte adfuit; extra hunc casum in baptismo con- 
ditionato patrinus non est necessarius. 

§2: Iterato baptismo sub conditione, neque patrinus qui 
priori baptismo adfuit, neque qui posteriori, cognationem 
spiritualem contrahit, nisi idem patrinus in utroque baptismo 
adhibitus fuerit. 

In this Review, 1942, XXII, p. 372, a chart was suggested 
for the purpose of solving questions of this kind. The boy in the 
above case comes under the description of a “‘Catholic 7 on- 
wards” receiving conditional baptism. 

In the common law the permission or the intervention of 
the Ordinary is not required since canon 744 is commonly 
interpreted as referring to absolute baptism, and the boy not 
having been at any time a heretic is not subject to the usual 
procedure for receiving a convert into the Church.! Occa- 
sionally, however, local law requires even conditional adult 
baptism to be referred to the Ordinary, as in Lancaster Synod, 
1945, N. 75- 

The ceremonies are to be employed (which by indult are 
those in the “Ordo Parvulorum’’) since conditional baptism 

1 Cf. Tue CLercy Review, 1943, XXIII, p. 566. 
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without the ceremonies is permitted only at the reception of 
converts. A sponsor is permissible, though not necessary, and 
if employed the impediment of spiritual relationship is not set 
up; the questions may be answered by the sponsor and can- 
didate together.1 The baptismal formula should be preceded 
by the words “si tu non es baptizatus.” 

The above solutions, which we believe to be correct, are 
given on the assumption that this boy, though baptised in a 
non-Catholic church, is not a heretic, because he has never 
adhered at any time to a sect since reaching the age of dis- 
cretion; for this reason, the convert form is not used, there is 
no abjuration of heresy, and no profession of faith beyond that 
_ contained in the “Ordo Parvulorum”. E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 
RECEPTION OF BRITISH MINISTER 
ALLOCUTIO 


Ad Excmum Virum Ioannem Victorem Perowne C. M. G., Angliae Lega- 
tum extra ordinem liberis cum mandatis, Summo Pontifict Litteras 
publicas porrigentem® (A.A.S., 1947, XXXIX, p. 266). 


Mr. Minister: 

It is with sincere feelings of gratitude and esteem that We 
reciprocate the good wishes which the King, your gracious Sover- 
eign, has so kindly expressed for Us through you, his new repre- 
sentative to the Holy See. The recall of your predecessor, whose 
person and services We learned to value highly, and your appoint- 
ment as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary come 
at a time of grave and universal concern. The international atmo- 
sphere is tense with suspicion, arising in part from conflicting ideals 
and leading to alarming distrust ; the human soul, having survived 
the horrors of a war without parallel in history, is being torn and 
tortured between fear and expectancy. 

1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. tor. 

® Habita die 30 mensis Iunii a. 1947. 

Vol. xxviii 
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That the King’s choice at such a moment should have fallen on 
a diplomat whose many years of responsible activity have enriched 
him with experience and knowledge of men and events, on which to 
draw for the successful fulfilment of his present mission, is a cause 
of great satisfaction to Us. And the words which you have just 
spoken, reflecting the earnestness with which you enter on your 
mission, give assurance that the friendly relations between the Holy 
See and your country, which in the course of very eventful years 
have developed and been confirmed, will be maintained by you 
with the same solicitude, the same exquisite tact and delicacy, 
which characterized and did honour to the tenure of office of your 
worthy predecessor. 

At a time when the voice of passion and prejudice all too often 
smothers the voice of reason and humanity, when feelings of resent- 
ment, sad but not unexpected legacy of a bitter war, stand in the 
way of that mental re-orientation so vitally necessary for an honour- 
able peace, when serious obstacles and delays are constantly inter- 
fering with the definite laying of the just basis of such a peace, We 
find relief and encouragement in your statement that His Majesty’s 
Government, while striving unwaveringly and insistently for true 
peace, is one with Us in hopes and aims. 

During the war the British people endured what was almost 
beyond human endurance. They did so, not only in defence of their 
own lives and liberties, but as the vanguard fighting for those human 
freedoms which must be dear to every right-minded man. Though 
victorious in the field of battle, they have not yet done with suffer- 
ing and sacrifice in pursuit of their goal. Indeed the post-war years 
have found them with mounting burdens and problems which are 
equalled only by their fixed determination to master them through 
dignified self-discipline. 

With a clear perception of reality, which one would like to see 
shared by others, the British people take into account the fact that 
any further delay in initiating the work of reconstruction is to the 
disadvantage of both victor and conquered. The disastrous con- 
sequences of such delay would fall at first and most heavily on the 
latter ; but inevitably the former, too, sooner or later would suffer 
because of it. Fortunately the British people are not alone in rea- 
lizing this fact, not alone in their readiness to face up to its logical 
conclusion. Far-seeing statesmen and clear, dispassionate thinkers 
in the new world, for all its vast industrial power, have brought it 
to be common knowledge with their people, and in many other 
countries also experienced unbiassed men are coming to admit its 
cogent truth. 
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We can only express the ardent wish that this concept of the 
task of resonstruction—there is no other at once realistic, honour- 
able and Christian—which presents it as an organized plan of 
renewed co-operation, supplanting former enmities, may make 
headway in the councils of the nations’ leaders. 

In the hope that your noble nation may soon be able to report 
perceptible progress in advancing the cause of afflicted humanity 
and of an enlightened sense of Christian principles, We invoke God’s 
gracious protection on the King, on the Royal House, on His 
Majesty’s Government and the entire British people. As their chosen 
representative you may always count on Our complete confidence 
and ready help. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


From Failure to Fulfilment. A minister’s notebook on psychological 
method. By John Martin. Pp. 168. (George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus book is a simple and straightforward presentation of those 

elements of modern psychological thought which can be considered 

as reasonably certain and which can be understood by reflection on 
normal mental processes. The author’s aim is to help those who 
have to deal with psychological cases and who want to know how 
and why such cases arise and how best to solve them. Many writers 
on psychology fail to distinguish what is certain in their theories 
from what is merely conjectural, and frequently tend to describe and 
explain the normal in terms of the abnormal. This is understand- 
able, since modern psychology has developed principally in the 
field of psychotherapy, where presumably the abnormal dominates 
and theory is of secondary importance. The result has been, how- 
ever, that many people dismiss the whole of modern psychology as 

a mere assortment of false principles, wild conjecture and a modicum 

of common sense—this last ingredient being thought sufficient to 

account for the undoubted successes which some psychologists have 
had in the treatment of mental diseases. 

The author of the present book is careful to avoid committing 
these faults. All his descriptions of psychological conceptions start 
from normal mental processes, and though naturally he does des- 
cribe a number of psychological “‘cases”’, they are usually explained 
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as exaggerations of, or deviations from, the normal. In addition he 
steers clear of all conjecture about the nature of “‘the unconscious’. 
Positively his explanation of current psychological terms is ad- 
mirable. The reader will probably find as much as he wants to 
know about “association”, “resistance”, “repression”, etc., pre- 
sented in a very intelligible manner. While upholding the utility of 
analysis in tracing the source of mental disturbances, Mr Martin 
stresses the necessity of positive constructive effort in recovering 
normal healthy interests, and insists on the inestimable benefits 
offered by religion in this work. All his statements are well illus- 
trated by practical examples. He is careful, too, in warning readers 
of the danger of interfering in really serious cases, and refrains in 
general from describing such cases. 

There is one point which we would like to see more fully de- 
veloped. How far is analysis really necessary? When is it per- 
missible or advisable to disregard the possible factual cause of a 
mental disturbance and concentrate on purely constructive effort 
along the lines indicated by the actual and present condition of the 
patient? This would seem a point worthy of extended consideration, 
especially in view of the fact that associative linking, which is of 
fundamental importance in analytic methods, is not always to be 
identified with causal connection, as R. Allers has pointed out in 
his criticism of psycho-analysis. The question is all the more per- 
tinent in view of the Church’s teaching on the supernatural aids 
available to man. Many cases must have been cured by positive 
instruction on prayer and the sacraments without recourse to 
analytic methods. 

It still remains true, however, that, even if the universal neces- 
sity of analysis is not admitted, an understanding in general terms 
of the way in which mental disturbances arise cannot but be helpful 
to those who have to deal with such cases. For those who wish to 
know something on this subject and are rightly sceptical of much 
that has been written by adherents of the various “schools” of 
psychology, this book can be of real use. 

Mr Martin is well equipped. He has obviously read and studied 
all the important works on his subject: in addition he has had a 
great deal of experience on the practical side, as a chaplain in a 
shell-shock hospital, in various centres of Pastoral Psychology, and 
as adviser to a Ministry of Labour Committee on Juvenile Employ- 
ment. 

The foreword to the book is by Rev. Leslie D. Weatherhead, 
whose work in psychology is well known. 


G. E. 
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A Retreat with St Thérése. By Pére Liagre, C.S.Sp. Pp. 125. (Douglas 

Organ, 140 Strand, W.C.2. 45.) 

Masters of the spiritual life differ widely in the manner of their 
teaching, though all have the same end in view; and one of the 
points of universal agreement among them is this: sanctity consists 
not in doing extraordinary things but in doing ordinary things extra- 
ordinarily well. Long before she had heard of it from others, this was 
the guiding principle in the life of the Little Flower. She frequently 
states it in her own way, as, for instance, when she speaks of our 
daring to make much of our sufferings—‘‘suffering in the grand 
manner”, she calls it. Never did she step out of the Little Way to 
tread upon the Great High Road. In utter simplicity she went 
through the life of a Carmelite nun, unknown and unnoticed, but 
because the few years of her earthly life (she was 24 when she died) 
had been spent, every hour of every living day, in a perfectly 
ordinary way, her quite extraordinary sanctity has attracted the 
attention of the whole Catholic world. 

Pére Liagre uses the words of Thérése herself to put before his 
readers some thoughts upon the usual subjects spoken of during a 
Retreat, such as humility, confidence, patience and prayer. With 
the Saint as his guide (she is, so to say, looking over his shoulder the 
whole time) he sets down in their true simplicity the things funda- 
mental to the spiritual life, and this in a manner that the general 
reader will immediately appreciate. The author allows Thérése to 
dictate to him on every page, her words forming the basis of each 
conference. One’s reaction as the book develops forms into the 
words: “How easy it is!”” And here is seen the mark of spiritual 
genius in the phrase—‘The Little Way”. Thérése believed that 
every Christian soul could be deeply sanctified if the true path to 
heaven were taken, and she proved conclusively by her own en- 
couraging example that the path—so simple and direct is it—may 
be found by anyone. 

Although he keeps closely to the words of Thérése, and is intent 
solely upon giving to his readers her teaching, Pére Liagre has some 
very. good things of his own to say. He begins one paragraph with 
the confidential question: ““Dare I whisper what I really think of 
books of meditation?” In refreshingly frank language he proceeds to 
tell us his opinion of these manuals, with the result that we warm to 
the words of Thérése: “I can find nothing in books . . . the Gospels 
are all I need.” A hidden reproach may be found here by many 
priests and religious who too readily resort to the meditation books 
referred to by Pére Liagre and thus overlook the Bock of Books. 

A Retreat with St Thérése has the sub-title Sicut Parvuli Handbook 1, 
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it being the first of what it is hoped will be a series of such publica- 
tions produced by the Association of Priests of St Teresa. This 
Association has been in existence for eight years and has a member- 
ship of over fourteen hundred priests, as Father Vernon Johnson 
tells us in a foreword to the present volume. The Autobiography 
from St Teresa’s own hand will be the basis of the promised series, 
as it is of all desirable books concerning her. If the future Sicut 
Parvuli publications maintain the high standard of Pére Liagre’s 
book (his translator is Dom P. J. Owen, O.S.B.) they will provide 
a set of ascetical works of rare worth. 


Most Worthy of All Praise. By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. Pp. 189. 
(Mercier Press, Cork. 10s. 6d.) 


Many a philosopher since Socrates has spoken of how impossible 
it is for a man to understand the mind of a woman, one of the 
most modern thinkers giving as the reason the difference between 
the sexes—“‘‘different in every cell of body and soul”. Father McCorry 
would be the last to claim a full understanding of women in general, 
but he can assert his right to a deep, if not exhaustive, understanding 
of religious women, because of his many years of experience as a 
spiritual director and a preacher of retreats. The fruit of his ex- 
perience is given in this most instructive and entertaining book. 

As the title of the work suggests, the author has an intense ad- 
miration for those who have heard and answered the call to a 
cloistered life. He speaks extensively of vocation, but with the 
beseeming delicacy of one who touches upon a mystery. He notices 
points of interest that many would not discern, as, for instance, the 
permanent reaction of surprise which every nun retains of her own 
personal choosing by the good God. Having explored the wide 
region of the call to a life under vows, the author proceeds to des- 
cribe in detail some of the pleasant paths along which he has 
travelled in his quest, as well as some of the hard and difficult ways. 
He leaves little unnoticed. By his frankness, his sympathy and his 
true appreciation of the multitudes of devoted women dedicated to 
the higher spiritual life, he shows himself to be a reliable guide for 
those who tread the road to perfection. He makes it quite clear that 
there is no by-pass. 

On the first page of his book the author presents it to “Our 
Dear Sisters’’, and it is theirs personally and exclusively. Other people 
may, of course, buy it and read it, and some should make certain of 
obtaining a copy, notably priests whose work brings them in con- 
tact with nuns, and above all preachers of retreats. But the book is 
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chiefly for spiritual reading by religious; and because it is explana- 
tory and instructive, as well as deeply consoling to those whose 
lives are hidden in the cloister, it should find a place in every 
convent library. 


The Voice of a Priest. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. Pp. viii + 200. 
(Sheed & Ward. tos. 6d.) 


Few among modern ascetical authors in our language have reached 
and maintained so high a standard of spirituality in their writings 
as did Father Leen. He was both teacher and preacher for the last 
twenty years of his life, but for only half that number was he known 
as a writer. The present volume had been prepared for the press 
immediately before his lamented death in 1944. Father Faber’s 
spiritual books were all written in a period of ten years, as were 
Father Leen’s. One may find many parallels between the two 
authors, separated by a century yet so closely allied in a variety of 
ways. It will suffice to notice that what Father Faber was to English- 
speaking Catholics a hundred years ago, Father Leen has been 
during our own day: the most widely read of living spiritual 
writers. 

The editor of this volume, Father B. Kelly, C.S.Sp., has given 
it a fitting title. It comprises sixteen addresses delivered by Father 
Leen on various occasions such as Profession ceremonies and Feast 
Day celebrations. There is no general theme running through the 
book. The sermons are grouped under the two headings Religious 
Ideals and Christian Ideals, but they have no connection one with 
another. When Father Leen was asked to preach he did not take 
out an old manuscript and touch it up for a new audience, but with 
his attention fixed upon a present occasion he composed anew. The 
advantages of such a method are seen plainly in the book before 
us. The development of the author’s mind is evident in his words, 
which in turn reflect his growth in holiness and his ever nearer 
approach to God. Although, as has been stated, this volume contains 
a set of unconnected discourses, it does display something unified 
and complete in the insight it gives of Father Leen’s maturing 
spirituality. 

As a personal document for what it tells us of the author, and 
as a theological work within the limits of the particular subjects 
with which it deals, the book is of general interest. It is also a useful 
addition to any priest’s sermon manuals. Without giving details or 
even the titles of Father Leen’s discourses, it may be said that here 
are several addresses upon matters of moment to religious com- 
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munities, and several upon excellent themes for the parochial pul- 
pit. The volume is of solid merit in every sentence, and because of 
its theological and Scriptural soundness it should find its fullest 
appreciation among the clergy. 


Our Blessed Mother. By E. Leen, C.S.Sp., and J. Kearney, C.S.Sp. 
Pp. xii + 156. (Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin. ros. 6d.) 


AFTER the deaths of the two above-mentioned authors it was the 
duty of Fr Fennelly to collect the papers of his deceased confréres ; 
and it occurred to him whilst discharging his office that he should 
give to the English-speaking world the thoughts of these saintly men 
on Our Blessed Lady. Fr Leen, who had written so frequently of the 
Son, often spoke of writing a book on the Mother, but he left no 
MSS. of such a work. Fr Kearney had expressed himself similarly, 
but had never put his project into execution, although he had 
retained notes made for conferences to various audiences on the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. As a tribute to the memory of both 
authors, Fr Fennelly edits the present volume of their thoughts and 
phrases, if not of their own written words. 

“It is a strange thing that when the moment came for our divine 
adoption Jesus proclaimed it, not by naming us sons of God, but by 
naming us children of Mary.” This sentence appears in the first of 
Fr Leen’s fourteen chapters, and it expresses the feeling of them all. 
He said many times that only by Mary can creatures attain to God. 
Through her God came to men, and through her must men go to 
God. Fr Leen maintained that there would be a world-wide revival 
of devotion to Our Lady, and he came near to prophesying that a 
great saint would arise to preach it. To read the author’s words 
upon the subject is to understand something of the deep devotion he 
had for God’s holy Mother, and to see how firmly established was 
that devotion upon Scriptural and theological truth. Not rarely 
the reader finds himself considering Our Lady in delightfully new 
surroundings, but he feels quite sure of his way whilst in the company 
of Fr Leen, who ever walked with a sure thread the paths of true 
devotion. 

That the section of this book containing Fr Leen’s conferences 
reads so very much like the deceased author’s own written words is 
due to the quite brilliant note-taking and transcribing of the Sisters 
in various convents where the conferences were given. In so much 
that is uniformly excellent one does not care to discriminate, but 
a word of special praise must be given for the chapter on chastity 
entitled Queen of Virgins. Chastity is by no means an easy subject 
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for a preacher, but here it is treated with finished perfection ; and so 
faithfully have Fr Leen’s spoken words been recorded that one can 
almost hear his living voice. 

With a theme like the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Fr Kearney 
was at his best. He contributes about one-third of the present 
volume, keeping closely to his subject and calling to his aid in 
elucidating his doctrine the Evangelists and the Fathers of the 
Church. He gives the history of devotion to the Heart of Mary, 
showing how it has grown with the passing of time and how it 
promises to spread still more widely in the future ; and having stated 
his case, proving it beyond query or question, he summarizes what 
it stands for in this final sentence: “Devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary is something more than the comforting thought of 
her maternity, it is the practical adoption of the desires of the hearts of 
Jesus and Mary, and in particular of their desire to draw all souls to 
a share in the divine life.” 


Angel Whispers. By Sister M. Ansgar, O.P. Pp. 20. (Bloomsbury 
Publishing Co., Ltd., W.C.1. 15. 6d.) 


Texts from Holy Scripture, without explanation or commentary, 
provide the reading matter of Angel Whispers, but in spite of this—or 
because of it—quite young children will love the book as soon as 
they see it. Delightful drawings of angels (the angels of silence, of 
order, of courtesy, of truthfulness, of diligence, etc.) appear on 
alternate pages with the texts; and the sacred words from both the 
Old Testament and the New inculcate one of the virtues of child- 
hood which are illustrated each by its own particular angel teaching 
the lesson. 

Much of the charm of this publication lies in the special arrange- 
ment of the texts to bring emphasis upon the key words. A bright 
blue ink is used, the type being in fine large Gill Sans which will 
make the reading of the book a joy to the children who have the 
good fortune to see it. Three-halfpence a page seems expensive for 
a child’s reader, but the pages are so richly decorated that the book 


is in reality an extremely cheap publication. Its popularity is 
assured. 


Platform Replies. By Very Rev. J. P. Arendzen, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 
Pp. 199. (Mercier Press, Cork. 55.) 


In the same category as The Question Box, Papist Pie and Radio 
Replies, and thoroughly deserving of being in such good company, 
comes another volume of questions and answers. The questions, 
numbering about 500, are in the majority of cases genuine enquiries 
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from the non-Catholic “man in the street”. If we may use a 
modern colloquialism of Canon Arendzen, he certainly “knows all 
the answers”’. He is on equally sure ground in matters of Philosophy, 
Apologetics, Ethics, Sociology and Church History; and he is never 
satisfied with a sketchy reply to a question but gives an answer as 
complete as a definition. 

A question box is an indispensable factor in lectures such as 
those conducted by the Catholic Missionary Society, whether the 
lectures be in a hall or a church or in the open air. Canon Arendzen 
has travelled from John o’ Groats to Land’s End in his apostolic 
labours; and since his questions have been submitted during his 
missionary journeys they are from all sorts and conditions of men 
and deal with a multitudinous variety of subjects. He has by no 
means exhausted the contents of his question box, and we eagerly 
await more of his Platform Replies; the present volume is published 
as the first of a series. 


Companions for Eternity. By A. Carré, O.P. Pp. 54. (Blackfriars Publi- 
cations, Oxford. 25. 6d.) 


MarRIAGE is the subject of this little book; and rarely can an 
author have set about his task more ardently than has Pére Carré. 
He maintains unabated his fervent appreciation of a subject that 
has concerned him widely throughout his priestly life, because of the 


havoc wrought among his people by ill-advised and hurried mar- 
riages frequently ending in divorce. It is chiefly to help in remedying 
this major evil of our times that the author writes. “Human selfish- 
ness,” he says, “is to be found at the root of every divorce.” 

In a true marriage the life of husband and wife is sanctified by a 
choice and a gift. Two people consecrate themselves to each other 
and to a child, but the marriage can fructify in happiness only if 
the choice of a partner is made with the divine guidance, and if the 
giving of each to the other is accompanied with the special sacra- 
mental grace reserved for matrimony alone. The author enlarges 
his theme with uncommon ability, demonstrating from every angle 
the high dignity of St Paul’s “Great Sacrament”’. 

When a parish priest is instructing a “marriage’’ convert, he 
frequently finds himself in need of a book that will expand his own 
verbal explanations, particularly regarding the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony. Here is the very book. It makes excellent reading for any 
young people with matrimony before them; and it can be read at a 
sitting. In fact it is written with such sustained enthusiasm that it is 
difficult to imagine its being read otherwise than in one enthralling 
half-hour. 
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The Comforting of Christ. By Caryll Houselander. Pp. vi + 170. 
(Sheed & Ward. 8s. 6d.) 


WHEN Miss Houselander wrote The War is the Passion she brought 
before her readers a vivid picture of our Lord’s sufferings as shared 
by all mankind, particularly during the terrible days when Europe 
was a battleground for all the nations. She succeeded in drawing 
out the spiritual significance of human life, especially under the 
stress of suffering brought about by man’s own folly. The present 
volume is an enlarged edition of the work mentioned above, altered 
and improved in the light of events subsequent to the War. 

The book’s new title is explained in some vividly written pages. 
The chief actors in the drama of the Passion are spoken of, and what 
each did for the comforting of our Lord is brought to the reader’s 
notice. The Mother, the Magdalen, Joseph of Arimathea, John, the 
Good Thief, the Centurion, Veronica, Simon of Cyrene: each had a 
part to play, and all performed it with a brilliance that will remain 
to light the way to others. We too may take our part; but the com- 
forting we bring is not for Christ Himself but rather for those 
members of His Mystical Body with whom our daily lives are 
spent. L. Ti &f. 


Is Life Worth Living? By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. Pp. 152. (The 
Mercier Press. Cork. Price 7s. 6d.) 


Tue author presents this book.as an essay in popular philosophy. 
While attempting nothing less than the establishment of the founda- 
tions of a complete philosophy of life, he hopes that his manner of 
approach may appeal to the “plain man”, a “plain man”’, in this con- 
text, being anyone who experiences awe when the word “‘philosophy” 
is mentioned ; to those who reach for their revolvers the author does 
not speak. He confronts the reader with the alternative of having an 
unconscious or a conscious philosophy. To be fully human, he 
argues, one must choose the latter, and in fact this is necessary if we 
are to preserve sanity when faced by suffering. Most people who 
have any religion turn to it for solace at such a time, but, says 
Fr James, “if the structure of human life is to be held together even 
by the force of religion it must first take root in human soil; it is 
essential to dig anew the foundations of human sanity.” While the 
ancient and modern conception of human life presupposed that it 
had a purpose, the contemporary conception, dating from the nine- 
teenth century, doubts its purposiveness. “It is the purpose of this 
book to combat such insanity and to show that life has a meaning, 
that life is something of such high and broad dimensions that the 
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universe is too small and narrow to contain it and that time itself 
is far too meagre a meal to satisfy its hunger.” Leo McR. 


A Manual of Christian Sociology. By Fr Victor, O.C.D. Pp. 276. 
(Obtainable from the author at St Joseph’s Apostolic Seminary, 
Alwaye P.O., S. India. 6s.) 


Tuis work is novel in that it gives so large a place to economic 
problems ; in fact, it includes what may be regarded as at any rate 
an elementary treatise on economics—justified by the social prin- 
ciples involved. The purist may be critical, reminding us that 
economics properly is not concerned with ends or—scientifically— 
with morals. But this is not a work for the expert, it is an introduc- 
tion, especially for the seminarist, to the social problems of the real 
world which demand for their solution both the application of the 
moral law and the observance of economic tendencies. From this 
point of view it is an excellent piece of work, and within the limits 
of a text-book succeeds in stimulating more profound thought and 
providing ample indication of sources for further research. There 
are naturally many references to Indian conditions, but these do 
not seriously detract from the value of the book outside the country 
of its publication. On page 174 the reference to Summa Theologica, 
II-II, q. 77, a. 2, ad 3um., might usefully be compared with the 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics, V, ix, where it is even more 
explicitly stated that utility is the measure of value. 


Totalitarian Climate. By Max Pribilla, S.J. Translated from the 
German by David Maurice Graham. Foreword by Very Rev. 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. Pp. 48. (Catholic Social Guild, Oxford. 15.) 

Fr D’Arcy in his foreword to this little book indicates what must 

be the chief value for us of this frank confession of German guilt. 

It is a salutary warning of the way in which our own country, no 

longer correctly described as Christian, bearing the obvious signs 

of the totalitarian threat, might lose its soul. The distinctively Ger- 
man faults—lack of civil courage, political immaturity, an emphasis 
on the Gemeinschaft in speech and writing which concealed the want 
of a real community-sense—are analysed and their contribution to 
the rise and success of Hitlerism estimated. But there is another side 
to the picture. The weakness of the Catholic opposition is explained 
by the prevailing secularism, a feature which is far from being 
distinctively German. Nothing is said of intrigues of politicians, 
hidden from the average German elector, which Wickham Steed 
has aptly compared to a game of football—with Germany as the 
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football—and without which Hitler could never have come to 
power. Nor would it have been tactful to point to the acquiescence 
of the Western Powers in the repudiation of treaties and the known 
and flagrant breaches of the fundamental human decencies. We 
shall only give this book the welcome it deserves if we examine our 
own conscience and remember that we have some responsibility 
for the fact that not much less than fifty per cent of the German 
people are in a state difficult to define otherwise than as extreme 
necessity. Their former deficiency in virtue is not likely soon to be 
made up under these conditions; on the other hand, alone they are 
not likely to constitute a menace to peace. E. Q. 


Collection Ardens et Lucens. Rome, Edizioni Liturgiche, Via XXIV 
Maggio, 10. 

(1) La Santa Messa, 1945. By G. Brinktrine. Pp. 318. 

(2) I Ritt della Chiesa, 1: Introduzione e Ore Canoniche, 1945. By 
P. Alfonzo, O.S.B. Pp. 183. 

(3) I Riti della Chiesa, 11: La Messa, 1945. By P. Alfonzo, O.S.B. 
Pp. 128. 

(4) I Riti della Chiesa, 111: Sacramenti, Sacramentali ed anno eccle- 
stastico, 1946. By P. Alfonzo, O.S.B. Pp. 147. 

(5) Jl Breviario Romano, 1947. By G. Brinktrine. Pp. 130. 

(6) Il Libro degli Angeli, 1947. By E. Peterson. Pp. 71. 

(7) Sacramentum Regenerationis Christianae, 1947. By Ph. Oppenheim, 
O.S.B. Pp. gg. 


Tue Collection Ardens et Lucens, which we are introducing to 
English readers, has only been in existence for two years, but it has 
already published its seventh number. The collection was founded 
by the Lazarist Fathers in Rome, who have for a long time special- 
ized in publishing periodicals and books for the Clergy (e.g. Jl 
Monitore Ecclesiastico, Edizioni Liturgiche, etc.). The famous inter- 
national liturgical review, the Ephemerides Liturgicae (so far the only 
international one), now in its 61st year, is also edited by them. The 
first six volumes of the Ardens et Lucens collection, although written 
in Italian, will be found very helpful, for they all deal with litur- 
gical questions of primary importance and are the work of com- 
petent scholars, written for the cultivated non-specialist. 

The two books of Dr Brinktrine, La Santa Messa and Il Breviario 
Romano, obviously go together. The author is the professor of dog- 
matic theology at the archiepiscopal seminary of Paderborn, and 
in 1939 he condensed his course on the Mass into one volume, 
Die heilige Messe, published at Paderborn; here we have the Italian 
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translation of this considerable work (more than 300 pages), com- 
plete with Appendices and several Indices. 

Similarly J/ Breviario Romano is the Italian version of Das 
Rémische Brevier, of the same author, published also at Paderborn; 
the additions and precisions supplied by the author make of this 
work more than a mere translation; ‘‘re-edition’” would be more 
precise. It has been translated by Father Gisbert Sélch, O.P., the 
professor of liturgy at the Angelicum—which means that the work 
is highly recommended. 

The author of the three volumes on J Riti della Chiesa is the late 
Dom Pius Alfonzo, O.S.B. (Genoa). He had been professor of 
liturgy in several Roman institutes and a consultor of the S.C.R. 
He had become widely known by his many liturgical works. This 
particular book, the last volume posthumous, may be considered 
as a reliable historical manual for theological students, though on 
certain points one may not agree with the author. 

Il Libro degli Angeli is likewise an Italian translation of Das 
Buch von den Engeln: Stellung u. Bedentung der heiligen Engel im Kultus, 
Leipzig, 1938, by Erik Peterson. He was a professor of Protestant 
theology until his conversion in 1929—in Rome itself—and in 1933 
he became professor of ancient Christian literature at the Pontifical 
Institute of Christian Archeology. This work is a little summa on the 
cultus of angels in the Christian liturgy. 

The book on Baptism of Dom Ph. Oppenheim, O.S.B. is com- 
posed in Latin and so will be able to reach the clergy of the whole 
Catholic world. And the work deserves such attention, for the 
author is at present Professor of Liturgy at the Pontifical Colleges 
of St Anselmo, of Propaganda, and of the Lateran Seminary. 

He has been a student of the history and liturgy of baptism for 
many years, having contributed numerous articles to reviews, as 
well as writing the three volumes of his Tractatus de Baptismo, 
published in 1943; it is of this work that we have here an excellent 
summary. 

None of these works has as yet been translated into English. 

Louis Brou. 


Casus Conscientiae. Auctore P. Ioanne B. Ferreres, S.J. Vols. I and 
II. Pp. 666 and 725. (Subirana, Barcelona. Pesetas 32.) 


Tuis development of the well-established Casus of Gury, though 
published in 1934, has only just come our way for review. Its parent 
at least is familiar to the clergy, old and young, and Fr Ferreres has 
done his work well in modernizing it. The solutions of the cases are 
distinguished for their brevity, the citations of authorities, and the 
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sure application of principles. Spanish law is introduced whenever 
the subject matter, particularly in justice, demands it ; we are given, 
for example, an interesting and perfectly correct solution on the 
question of Protestant worship on a Spanish ship. Since the law in 
Spain tolerates private heretical worship, but forbids it in public, 
it is for the captain of the ship to refuse facilities for heretical 
worship in those parts of the ship which are open to all the passengers. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


From Edward R. Westbrook (11 Dorset Road South, Bexhill-on- 
Sea) come specimens of some admirable Christmas cards which 
combine religious expression with a high standard of artistic 
excellence. Among Mr Westbrook’s collaborators are Gilbert 
Sheedy, with some of his tasteful designs in stained-glass style, also 
Brenda Rutherford, Doris Pailthorpe and Kathleen Leighton, who 
provide an attractive and original treatment of Christmas subjects 
(including even cards suitable for Boy Scouts and Girl Guides) all 
beautifully executed and produced. Prices range from single sheet 
cards printed in sepia at 1s. 4d. per dozen, through a varied selection 
of folders printed in colour at 45. 8d., 6s. 4d., gs. 6d., 125. 8d., 145. 4d. 
and 16s. 8d. per dozen, all (with the exception of the first mentioned) 
including envelopes. 
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DISPOSAL OF UNCONSUMED HOST 
(THe Ciercy Review, ‘1947, XXVIII, p. 191) 


J.R. writes: 


I have experimented with altar breads placed in cold water, 
hot water and (following the recommendation of some writer whose 
name escapes me) wine. In all cases there was simply a softening of the 
substance. Even if some chemical were used to expedite corruption, 
assuming its use to be lawful, wheaten bread is not soluble except 
in a solution like the gastric juices. I have been able to effect the 
complete solution, so far as ordinary appearances go, in a mixture 
of glycerine of pepsin, dilute hydrochloric acid and a weak percen- 
tage of salt and water brought to a high temperature. It is ex- 
tremely inconvenient to be compelled to keep a consecrated particle 
in a safe place for a very long time. Perhaps some of your readers 
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could narrate their own experiences in this matter, particularly as 
regards the length of time required before a host immersed in water 
becomes corrupt or indiscernible. 


Fr. Geoffrey L. Lynch, Fr Vicar Provincial O.P., Springs, Trans- 


vaal, writes: 


In connection with the question of the disposal of an uncon- 
sumed Host I think it might be of interest for you to know that a 
priest friend of mine kept a small unconsecrated host for sixteen 
years without seeing the slightest sign of corruption. It was kept in 
the pages of an ordinary prayer book and I suppose the dryness of 
the pages played quite a big part in its preservation. As the ques- 
tion is practical and in need of a workable solution I wonder if it 
would be permissible to expedite the precess of corruption. This no 
doubt could be made possible by placing the Host in just enough 
water to cover it and by keeping it in a very warm place. There is 
no difficulty out here in that matter, but at times it is definitely 
more than nauseating to have to consume a Sacred Host after the 
sick person has failed to swallow it. This is rendered more nauseating 
when the sick person has made repeated efforts to enforce a swallow. 
The other solution, that one might first give the sick an unconse- 
crated particle, is often impracticable, as the person may not be 
able to know owing to the nature of the illness that one is testing 
their capacity to swallow, and further they may be able to manage 
one swallow but not two. Can any canonist give us some more 
help and practical advice in the matter? Such difficulties as this are 
of everyday experience here and it is always a joy to be able to deal 
with them in the most approved and practical way. 


THE VERNACULAR PROBLEM 
(THe CLercy Review, 1947, XXVII, pp. 361 ff.) 


A priest, “‘a convert of 37 years”, writes: 


Perhaps I am very stupid, but most certainly it gave me great 
_“admiratio” that THe CLercy Review should have thought it 
worth while to print and give prominence to Father Reinhold’s 
remarks on ‘“The Vernacular Problem in 1909. . .” and after. I do 
hope that the fact that it was thought worth while is not sympto- 
matic . . . that would be sad. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM 


PRINTED IN ENGLAND BY THE ANCHOR PRESS, LTD., TIPTREE, ESSEX. 
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Priest-Workman In 
Germany By Henri Perrin 


When the occupying Germans conscripted hundreds of 
thousands of Frenchmen for slave labour in German munition 
factories, the French Hierarchy asked if they might send 
chaplains with them. The Germans refused. So a number of 
French priests had themselves trained as mechanics and 
volunteered to go as ordinary workers to the same factories. 
This is the story of one of them, a young Jesuit. It has already 
been translated into practically every European language. 

10/6 net 


Sanctity Will Out 


An Essay on Joan of Arc By Georges Bernanos 


In a sense this book is a parallel to Bernard Shaw’s picture 
of St. Joan; but it is a Catholic parallel and quite different : 
Bernanos sees that Joan was a truer representative of the 
Catholic spirit than the official representatives of the Church 
who condemned her. Her story is unique: no other saint was. 
ever canonised after a formal condemnation for heresy and 


witchcraft. 
6/- net 


Poor Scholar 


By Benedict Kiely 

William Carleton was, says Yeats, ‘‘the greatest novelist of 
Ireland by right of the most Celtic eyes that ever gazed from 
under the brow of story-teller.”’ 

Benedict Kiely has written a remarkable study of Carleton; 
and, as a sort of by-product, a still more remarkable study of 
nineteenth century Ireland. Or perhaps it is something more 
deliberate than a by-product : for he sees Carleton as himself a 


symbol of the Ireland he portrayed. 
10/6 net 


PLEASE ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
110/111 Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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Saint Anselm 
DOM FRANCIS SALESIUS SCHMITT O.S.B. 


Only one volume of this important variorum edition of Saint Anselm’s 
work had been issued when the Nazis destroyed the edition. The 
complete work will be issued in six volumes, of which the first three 
should be ready before the end of October. Each £2 2s. net. 


Medieval Classics 


A series of literary and historical texts with translations 


A series which will supply a long-felt need to historical students since 
many of these texts are now inaccessible. Under the general editorship 
- of Professor V. H. Galbraith, of the Institute of Historical Research, 

and of Professor R. A. B. Mynors, Kennedy Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge, the texts will be issued in handy volumes, 
each containing an historical introduction, and a variorum text with the 
English translation facing page by page. Detailed Prospectus may be 
had on application. 


NELSON 
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Agents for Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland and Westmorland 
34, 36, 38, SIDE 
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PURE ALTAR WINES 
Vino Santodens 


(®edens) 

Certified 
102/- 120/-, and 126/- per dozen bottles 
57/- 66/-, and 69/- ,, » bottles 


Carriage paid on all Orders of one 
dozen bottles or two dozen half-bottles 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION 


J. G. FORD & SON LTD. 


SEDLEY PLACE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I 
Established 1838 Telephone: Mayfair 5135 


CRIB SETS FOR CHURCHES 


All Painted in Best Antique Colours 





Stock No. of Stock | No. of 
Size | Figures baie Size | Figures 


No. 8a | 16in. 


No. 9 | 20in. No. 11 | 32 in. 


11 


All the above prices include 100 per cent. Purchase Tax, which has, regrettably, 
not yet been removed fram Statues. 


BURNS OATES ino ASHLEY PLACE, S.W.1 


and Branche: 
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LONDON 


SPECIALISTS IN ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT FOR’ BUILDINGS 


Heating » Ventilating 
Air Conditioning F; t Hot Water Supply 
Industrial Process Services H , Electrical Installations 
Dust and Fume Extraction Installations Innsible Panel Warming Installations 
Cold Water Supply Plumbing and Sanitation Steam and Electrical Generating Plant 
High-Pressure Hot Water and District Heating Installations Oil Firing and Mechanical Stoker Equipment 


G. N. HADEN & SONS LTD. 


Established 1816 


Head Office: 19-29 WOBURN PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 Terminus 2877 


MAIN BRANCHES 
MANCHESTER . GLASGOW . BRISTOL LIVERPOOL 
BIRMINGHAM . LINCOLN . TORQUAY BELFAST 
BOURNEMOUTH . CANTERBURY YORK 
EASTBOURNE 


SUB-BRANCHES 
. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
. ABERDEEN . NORWICH 
- NOTTINGHAM . BRIGHTON 

BRIDGWATER 


HADENS ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 199 PEARSE STREET, DUBLIN. C.5 
DUBLIN 43987 
RRR EEE ERRSER SS PERRIN MEIN EEL OE NR RRL COE EEA A LL LT TT TR 
oe Scientifi GNH 2C 
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8 OEP 


a 


go? 


Supplies Available 


Write: 


Hyde & Sons 


80-82 SEEL STREET, LIVERPOOL 
DIRECT SHIPPERS OF ALTAR WINE 


Be satisfied and obtain your require- 
ments from a CATHOLIC firm 
established nearly 80 YEARS 


THE SOCIETY OF ST. GREGORY 


THE FOLLOWING RECENT PUBLICATIONS ARE NOW ON SALE 


THE POPES AND THE LITURGY: 


English Translation of the Motu Proprio, 1903, and Divini 
Cultus, 1928. 


SOLESMES: ITS WORK FOR LITURGY AND CHANT 
By Dom Aldhelm Dean, O.S:B. 


Each of the above pamphlets 7d. post free, or 12 for 6s. 
Reduction for quantities. 





CHRISTUS VINCIT (PLAINSONG ACCLAMATIONS) 
3s. 6d. per 100 post free. Organ Accompaniment : 7d. post free. 
Obtainable from 
SECRETARY, S.S.G. PUBLICATIONS 
8 Burkes Court, Burkes Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 
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FRANCIS TUCKER & CO., LTD. 
PLASTER CRIBS 


Superior Plaster Crib Figures in full antique colours can 
be supplied from stock. 


Sizes: 5”, 9”, 12”, 16”, 20", and 24” high. 


Prices ranges from 16s. 8d. to £45 2s. 6d. according 
to size and number of figures. 


Sets supplied consist of three, five, or eleven figures. 


Repairs and repainting of all kinds can be undertaken. 


The Manufactory, Cricklewood Lane 
London, N.W.2 
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Loss and Gain 


Up to now we have been immovable in our refusal 
to supply odd volumes of the Breviary. It was our view 
that priests nearly always lose Pars Aestiva on their 
summer holidays, and we contemplated with horror 
a warehouse full of three-quarter sets, almost unsaleable. 


New evidence, however, has been brought to prove 
that we are wrong. Some priests lose other parts, and 
not always on holiday. A friend of ours reached England 
from New York recently with only Pars Aestiva, having 
left the other three on the Queen Elizabeth. 














So, in moderation, we give way. We are prepared 
to receive applications from those whose Breviaries are 
incomplete, and to do our best to fill the gap, whatever 
it may be. 





— The cost of a single volume will be — 





Morocco, gilt edges - £3.0.0 
Rutland, red edges - £2.9.0 





Priests who are interested in this announcement 














are invited to write to the General Manager 


BURNS OATES, 28 ASHLEY PLACE, S.W.1 
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Telephone: WELbeck 5431 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: “REGAUGE, WESDO, LONDON”. 


“CREDO” 
LISBON ALTAR WINES 


108/- PER DOZEN 


QUOTATIONS are subject to prevailing market 
fluctuations based on Shippers’ Ruling Prices which 
ensure the greatest possible advantage 


DELIVERIES IN FREE, NON-RETURNABLE PILFER-PROOF CARTONS 
Also supplied in Casks of various sizes at reduced prices 


SAMPLES AVAILABLE ON APPLICATION with facsimile copies of 
Ecclesiastical Certificates of Approbation 


Bottled at as high a strength as permissible by Canon Law ensuring brilliant 
condition indefinitely. OBTAINABLE IN VARIOUS STYLES 


Telegrams or ’phone requests for emergency quantities of 
one, two or three bottles despatched per Registered Parcel 
Post, guarantee delivery within twenty-four hours 


Personal attention given to all enquiries 


Altar “Credo” Wines 


ALBERT H. WETZ 
19 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 


xvii 
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VESTMENT SPECIALISTS 


Telephone : ViCtoria 3932 


VANPOULLES 


Gov. Dir.: L. C, APPLETON 


Ecclesiastical Entbroiderers 
and Church Furnishers 


258-260 Vauxhall Bridge Road 
WESTMINSTER -: °: S.W.1 


ARTISTIC METALWORK -———— FINE LINENS 
Amply made Gothic Vestments from £12: 12s. complete. 


A pure linen Alb and Girdle for £5:5s. Please ask for new 
Stock List 


Telegrams : VANPOULLE CHURTON LONDON 


SLUVAVAVEVULGEDOGUGUEOEGUDUELELOEOEGOUOUAEOODOOOGEOEUOOOEOELOUODOEOOEODOUGEOOOOOOEOOOOOOOUOOOOOOOOOOOUOOOUGEOOOOUEOEREOSUOOOEOOOOOOEOEOOO EEE 


WROUGHT IRON 
VOTIVE STANDS 


-Ayailable from stock complete with candle-box, money-box and 
lock, 


Stock No. Height Width No. of lights Price 
233 39” 24” 24 £10 
233A 40” aS. 46 £15 
234 54” 24” 19 £10 10s. 


Stocks of these are strictly limited, and cannot be repeated: at 
these prices. The Clergy are therefore advised to order now, for 
immediate delivery. 


BURNS OATES 


_ (Church Contracts Department) 
28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 


{ 
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Altar Wines 


FULLY CERTIFIED AND GUARANTEED 


AFONA VELALTAR 


Shipped from South Africa Shipped from Portugal 
| LIGHT TAWNY WINE WHITE SWEET ALTAR WINE 
115/- per dozen 115/- per dozen 
MEDIUM DRY from Portugal 122/- per dozen 


DOZENS OR PART DOZENS SUPPLIED; ALSO SUPPLIED IN BULK 


Ask for samples from: 
S. POWELL & SON (LONDON) LTD. 


108 THE BROADWAY, WIMBLEDON, S.W.19 
TELEPHONE: LIBERTY 4288/4289 


BURNS OATES 


beg to remind the Clergy to order well in 
advance the foll Diocesan Ordos for 1948: 


Westminster -:- Northampton 
Nottingham -:- Salford 


The price of each will be 3/6, postage extra. Advance orders 
should be sent on postcards to the nearest Burns Oates branch. 


Order also in advance the following Catholic Annuals: 
Catholic Directory, 10/6 Catholic Almanac, 1/6 
and the Catholic Diary, 4/6 


=BURNS OATES== 


28 ASHLEY PLACE 3 LONDON 33 S.W.1 


E 
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WALKER ORGANS 


Walker “Model Organs” specially 
designed to meet the requirements 

tie siaitinidin of Churches and Chapels where 

oe ae space and expenditure are limited. 
A new standard in value and 
design of small pipe instruments 
—built on substantial lines at 
economical cost with the same 
high standard of construction and 
craftsmanship associated with 
Walker Organs of larger size. 
Descriptive leaflets may be had 
on request. 


-> 


J. W. Walker & Sons, Ltd. 


Braintree Road — Ruislip — Middlesex 





PURE ALTAR WINES 
“Winum HMHissale” 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 
FULLY CERTIFIED REGULARLY ANALYSED 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 
UNEQUALLED IN VALUE 


The Sale of ““VINUM MISSALE”’ was authorised by the late 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and by many other 
Archbishops and Bishops 


E: STAFFORD & CO. 
QUEEN ST. CHAMBERS, EXETER 








SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion. 


ONTEXT, The First British Catholic Digest. Published monthly. 12s. a 
year, from Context House, 34 North End Road, London, N.W.11. 

TBECORATIVE Art Guild undertakes painting work in Convents, Col- 
leges, etc., as well as Church decoration. 43, Lower Belgrave Street, 

S.W.1. Sloane 9803. 

FHEELAS OF READING.—Church Cleaning by Mobile Vacuum Plant 
a speciality. Expert advice on Death Watch Beetle and treatment, 

preservation of Timber in Churches and Historical Buildings. Estimates 

Free. Write, or Telephone Reading 4411. 

NEW PARISH wants additional Westminster Hymnals: Old Edition: 
Second-hand. ScaRBoROUGH, Catholic Church, Petts Wood, Kent. 
VER 120 young men are now here preparing for the priesthood, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of 500 who have already reached ordination. 

Donations would be thankfully received by Fr. CLEMENT Ticar, S.J., 

Campion House, Osterley, Isleworth, Middlesex. 

"THE CARDINAL HINSLEY MEMORIAL FUND is still open. Please 
send a contribution, however small, to the Hon. TREASURER, Arch- 

bishop’s House, Westminster, S.W.1. 

"THE LONDON CATHOLIC CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA. (Patron: 
His Eminence Cardinal Griffin; President : The Lord Sempill.) The only 

Society of its kind for Catholics in London. Rehearsals in Westminster 

for sixteenth Season weekly from 22nd September. Hon. Sec.: P. A. 

BRENNAN, 1, Derby Hill Crescent, S.E.23. 

WESIMINSTER CATHEDRAL CHRONICLE AND DIOCESAN 

GAZETTE. Published on the first of each month. Four page art 
supplement. Annual subscription 6s. post free. W.C.C., Archbishop’s 

House, S.W.1. 

WRITE a post-card today giving your name and address, and the 

magic word LIST on the one side. Address it to BURNS OATES, 28 

Ashley Place, S.W.1. It will bring you the new list of B. & O. Books just, 

or about to be, published. 


Subscriptions to the 


CLERGY REVIEW 


Per annum, post free: 
British Isles, Eire, Dominions, and Colonies 
Australia and New Zealand - - “ 
United States of America - ~ - 


London - - - 28 ASHLEY PLACE, S.W.1 

Eire - - - 22 D’OLIER ST., DUBLIN 

Australia & New Zealand ADVOCATE OFFICE, 
MELBOURNE 


Subscriptions may also be handed to any established newsagent in any 
part of the world 
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Outfitters é Furnishers 


eg to notify. 
Bes Hierarchy 
and Catholic Gergy 
that pending the 
rebuilding of their 
erners Street 
premises they are 
now established at 


One minute from the B.B.C. 
Three minutes from Oxford Circus Tube Station. 
Telegrams: Vanheems, Wesdo, 
Telephone: Langham 1500. 
Hours of Business: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Not open on Saturday 





